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CONFESSIONS OF A POET. 



CHAPTER I. 



It matters little where I was born^ — as 
little^ when. The language of my birth is 
English^ my education English. It is best 
that a record of crime and shame should 
have no locality — ^no date. 

I call myself a Poet, yet I never wrote a 
line that was meant for publication ; I name 
these pages my Confessions, yet in the eyes 
of men I have lived without offence. The 
deeds herein set down in their proper colours 
and their due proportions^ where not a 
tint is either heightened or softened^ not 
a line either shortened or extended^ — ^the 
feelings here expressed^ all glowing as they 
rise^ or as they are recalled in all the vivid- 
VoL. I. 8 
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ness of their first impression^ — the words^ 
perhaps^ ia wbich^ caught as they float upon 
the very current of the thoughts^ I have en- 
deavoured to make the one and the other 
intelligible^ will prove how well both titles 
are deserved(l). There are more hearts of fire 

(1) If the reader expect to find this intimation of 
the hero's poetical abilities made good in his <^ Con- 
fessions," he will be sadly disappointed. Though tiic 
editor knows not whether he should say ^^ aadljf^^ 
either; since, in his opinion, poetical prose is no better 
than prosaic poetry,— except where the subject is of 
that exalted nature to permit much of the warmth of 
colour which belongs to poetry^ as in some of the 
books of scripture for example; though even there we 
allow not a little to the peculiar genius of the East* 
and receive, as proper illustration and embellishment, 
what in English composition would be justly rated as 
extravagancies. 

In styling himself a Poet, the unfortunate subject of 

these ^^Confessions" seems to have been guided rather 

by a consciousness of what he knew himself to be^ 

than by a sense of what he mi^nt to make himself 

ppear; for though he asserts that he. never wrote 
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ftan sparkle in the measured lines of a rhym- 
iDg stanza ; there are more deeds of darkness 
than human justice ever briogs to light. 

a line that was meant for publication, yet we have 
the fact before us of his having left a poem completed 
for the very purpose, as will be afterwards seen, (Note 
to Chap. II.) Indeed, we cannot conceive how he 
could utter that absurdity about "hearts of fire," and 
the fling conveyed in the words '* a rhyming stanza;" 
as if he could discover poetry to be something inde- 
pendent of "measured lines!" What is called the 
mechanical part of poetry, to wit, its rhythm and its 
rhyme, seems to us to be a very essential feature in its 
character; and that it depends upon a totally distinct fa- 
culty, or the union of certain faculties totally distinct, 
from the inventive power and enthusiasm of mere 
genius^ is evident from the fact that many men emit 
smooth verses who cannot put a decent idea into them, 
while others have crowded "thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn" into such shambling anapaests 
as rack the ear. If a fervid imagination, a fulgidity 
or a farcedness of diction, and a copiousness of 
figurative embellishment, be all that is required of 
]roir bard, then Mat Pherson's stuff is what the 
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Oh^ never was truer confession made hj 
criminal on the eve of execution than that 

title page would have it, and Mr. Pilgrim Bulwer, 
(who cannot write a verse that is readable^) is a bet- 
ter poet than Thomas Campbell. If poet means a 
maker, there are other makers who consider it im- 
portant to their art to understand the use of its tools; 
but under the impression, I suppose, that the inventive 
faculty is theall in all in Helicon, young men with mon- 
strous ideality whip themselves into a rage of imagina- 
tion, and the world is deluged with torrents of myste- 
rious inequalities(a), or with the ditch-water stagnation 
of decasyllabic blank verses(&). 

(a) In Murray's new edition of Byron, a book which would 
be benefited in matter as well as margin, had the comments, 
(Jeffrey's among the rest,) been left out, I have chanced to see 
this note of Wilson's, on an invocation in the ** Mystery" of 
"Heaven and Earth": ** — its chief beauty (/) lies in the eon- 
tinuoua and meandering Jhw of its impassioned versification* 
At its close, — and it might well win down to earth erring 
angels from heaven (!) &c." .... Impassioned/ Ah! there 
it is! it is that word which is playing the devil with modem, 
verse and novel making. 

(&) It is hardly meant to be insinuated that all blank verse is 
blank " in fact, as well as name." Shakspeare seldom or 
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r niow shall make! for I too stand at the 
door with Life ; and Vfhtn this task shall be 
completed I haye nndertaken^ — and strongs — 
more strong than strange^ — ^is the fierce^ stern 
pleasure I shall find in its fulfilment, the 
parting will be said^ and the world shall 
pass forever from my tired eyes. 

Before me^ ready^ lies the weapon which 
controls my fate. There shall it lie^ day 
after day^ and cheer my labour to its close^ — 
and I will grow familiar with its presence. 
Ay^ be thou there^ thou mute but honest 
friend! Thy shocks more welcome than a 
brother's grasp^ sets me and Misery equal^ 
whenever I shall will it : and I fancy that 
thy fatal tube smiles wholesomely^ as runs 

never faili in it. Thomson, Annstrong, Akenside, are always 
imooth. Bat even Paradise Lost you might frequently write 
without capitals or breaks, and never know it from grandilo- 
qaent prose; thanks to its author's scholastic predilections, 
which made him fancy he could imitate in accentuated En^ 
liah what is music in the measured longs and shorts of the 
ancients. 

8* 
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my rapid pen along the paper and each new 
word brings nearer to my touch the minute of 
thy service. Yes^ be thou there^ and grow 
familiar; though 1 dread thee not. Why 
should I? when to me this world is what 
Religion paints her Hell^ and of a future state 
I have no fear. 

Yet let not therefore those^ for whose in- 
struction partly I shall make this record^ 
shrink from its perusal. Here shall they 
find no subtle arguments to sap their honest 
creed^ — no levity or ridicule to shock the 
parity of their belief. Deprived of hope 
myself, (and such apathy to me is bliss,) I 
would not close the eyes of others on the 
beacon-light which makes them look beyond 
the grave; guilty though I have been, 
wretched though I am, I would not take from 
audacious vice its only positive restraint, nor 
strip from suffering virtue its last and most 
sustaining solace. 

1^0 — ^let me sink alone. I ask no partner 
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in mj feelings or opinions. And^ while I 
leave to men the warning of my foul example^ 
the baneful reasoning shall perish with me^ 
which; flinging loose the reins that should 
haye held in check my headlong passions^ 
has helped to make me — ^what I am. 
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CHAPTER U- 

I WAS in my nineteenth year; proud^ jea- 
lous^ and impetuous ; yet not ungenerous ; and 
where my gentler feelings were summoned into 
play^ tender as a woman. 

My passions had grown up without re- 
straint^ until they were become my masters ; 
for my father died while I was in my cradle^ 
and my poor mother was a weak^ indulgent 
woman. She could have found the courage 
to shed her blood for me^ were such a sacri- 
fice demanded^ yet her timid nature shrunk 
before the haughty spirit of her child^ and 
when in my bursts of passion I have forgotten 
the reverence she never cared to remind me 
of^ I have seen her tremble and turn pale 
before me as a guilty and fettered slave at the 
footstool of an angry tyrant. 

My sister — ^Dear and gentle Eunice! I 
who murdered thy peace^ and destroyed thee 
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mercilessly through thy best affections— -A 
if the tears that now drop slow and scalding^ 
from eyes whose choked np channels I never 
thought would flow agaio^ could wash — 

could wash out the stain • Nol they 

should be blood for that ! — they should^ they 
should ! Well .... 

My sister^ I say — Oh^ she was a seraph of 
God's own making ! I see them now — ^those 
long blue eyes^ where all our mother's better 
nature shone without her weakness — ^l^hey 
would have tempered in its rage a heart of 
flre — ^Why did I not have thee ever near 
me^ my only friend as only sister? But 
mine was more — a heart of hell ! It would 
have scorched and shrivelled up thy delicate 
spirit. And did it not? 

Those lips^ pure as an infant's^ yet rich in 
perfect woman's loveliness^ — ^the unerring 
index of thy soul's virginity — ^I'hey smile 
upon me now^ my girl^ as in thy dying 
hour — and the vulture of remorse renews its 
gnawing— deeper — deeper — still deeper. 
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Thy perfect fbrm^ light as the fabled 
dryads^^ hoyers ronnd me. It flits before the 
table where I write! It leans upon me! I 
feel thy innocent bosom throb against my 
shoulder ! My sister ! O^ my sister ! 

^ 4lr 4^ ^ ^ ^ 

^1% »|% ^* »I*^ r|% #1* 

Gentlest of beings^ Eunice^ — she could 
subdue me in my wildest mood: but she 
adored her brother — ^idolized him; and her 
fond devotion fostered in his temper the 
faults it should have weeded out — had it but 
essayed I dream. 

This was our little family^ — my mother, 
my young sister, and myself (1). 

We were not wealthy; yet we lived in 
elegance. My mother and sister^s portions 
were sufficient for their wants; and my plea- 

(1) The virtues and gentle graces of his sister seem 
to have eDtwined themselves inseparably with the 
poet's best affections. In the romance which he has 
left, (and of which the two first cantos will be shortly 
put to press under the supervision of the present 
editor^) he pays a tribute to her cxcellfttice through 
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sures were never of a kind to lead me to 
intrench npon their competence. 

the lips of his hero, in whose fictitions person he seems 
to have portrayed much of his own real character. 
We quote the passage without apology:-— 

*' My mother long^ was- dead, -^I was a child 
''When with my sire I wa1k'd.behind her bier ; 
**That sire — ^may God forgive him ! — ^yoong and wild, 
*' Was far away, had been for many a year ; 
** of all that I coald lore there was none near, 
**Save a young sister, and from her I kept 
**M.j heart close-lock'd, — not but the mud was dear— 
<* O, Edith ! since my manhood I have wept 

** Man's tears for thee ! 

— 'Tis twice twelve sunrniers since 
she slept. 

"My timid, gentle«hetrted sister! thy blue eyes 
** Smile sweetly on my vision. Years shall glide, 
"Forgotten, past me; and the last that lies 
" On the dim Future's verge shall downward slide, 
** Sweeping before it memories which Pride 
"Hath gamer'd from all time; but still of thee 
"The faintest reminiscence shall abide, 
" Store for a future world — if such there be. 
"Is there ? And art thou there ? Sweet sister, pray for me ! 

"Tbx OuTOAn.— Canto L— 11, V2, 
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CHAPTER in. 

We had one relative^ who was an inti- 
mate of our family — ^and^ strange to say^ my 
mother loved him — But I wrong her ; she 
was amiable to weakness^ and could not 
penetrate his filthy character. It was her 
husband's brother. 

I never liked him* Nor did my sister : 
though^ poor girl^ she saw but through my 
judgment^ and turned from what I hated^ as 
she clung to all I loved. 

The world called him libertine; and it 
did him justice. His sensuality stood out in 
every feature of his countenance^ though this 
was handsome. I knew him for an animal^ 
and I despised him; I found him out my 
enemy^ and I loathed him. 

I know not that I am of a suspicious tem- 
per. I believe that insight into human frailty^ 
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and penetration into the hidden motives of 
men's actions^ are as much a gift of intellect^ 
the power of a natural faculty, as the genius, 
and the taste, for painting, poetry, or music, 
and not to be acquired by any instruction 
from experience alone. The world argues 
differently; for bald-head fools, denied the 
merits they would most assume, if so they 
could, to wit^ smooth features and brown 
flowing locks, the step of twenty and the 
vigonr of their prime, arrogate what is most 
speciously their own, and claim their prece- 
dence in judgment by the date of their expe- 
rience, and the wrinkles of their brow. Be 
this as it may. I had an early insight into 
human nature ; I saw the springs of action 
that were hidden even from their movers; and, 
while yet a boy, could read the heart's black 
secrets, even through the flowers which Hy- 
pocrisy scatters in profusion on that whited 
sepulchre, and the false inscriptions which 
Vol. I. 3 
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Cant and Adulation have there graved and 
gilded^ for the noontide sun to glare upon and 
make conspicuous. 

I was not suspicious ; but I watched my 
uncle ; and I saw what made me cold to his 
advances. And then I saw^ what changed this 
coldness into strong disgust^ and roused my 
spirit often into anger. 

I never liked much ouiward fondness to 
be shown between the sexes^ with persons 
near of kin. Even with children of one pa- 
rent^ this kissing^ palming^ and embracing! 

^L jfc J^ J^ ^t .^ 

^^» ^^^ ^^* ^^* ^^> ^^ 

"^ ^ * ^(f ^(r ^fS" 

Let me not revolt the pure and simple- 
minded by this bold assertion. The indul- 
gence may be innocent yet have its rise in 
feelings^ which; under higher excitement^ and 
directed to a different object^ would be pas- 
8ion(l). 

(1) Such opimons, while unpleasant in them- 
selves, (and whose very expression we were obliged. 
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To those^ then^ who worry not themselves 
with the secrets of man's mixed nature, ('and 
happy f 6 thrice happy/ are they who are thus 

in party to omit, lest it should offend the scruples 
of some among our readers,) at the same time ex- 
cite compassion for the unhappy man whom a li- 
centious daring of philosophy, or a vain assump- 
tion of superior wisdom, had taught to entertain 
them. Unhappy indeed he must have been, who had 
thus with his own hand shut himself out from the en- 
joyment of the common blessings of social nature, and 
closed his eyes upon a world of beauty that he might 
look within the depths of his own mind for the springs 
that feed its mysterious system! Thus seeing, as it 
were, in all things living, but the gross elements of 
their existence, and, where other men respect and 
love, or feel delighted to admire, watching with disgust 
the vile dribbling of the water-drops which form the 
current of human thought and impulse, or with gloomy 
vision forestalling dissolution to feed the worm upon 
the cheek of comeliness, and to wrap the limbs, that 
bound with ruddy health, in the grim livery of the 
charnel-house. Unhappy, thrice unhappy! 
Alas ! the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
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content! J these acts are all pure manifesta- 
tions of a strictly spiritual emotion; but to 
mO; whom a miserable philosophy had taught 
to see all things in nature as it were in an 
undress^ and while delighting in the splen- 
dour of man's outward form to have before 
my mental gaze the earthy skeleton that is 
its framework^ and the common juices that 
propel its motions^ to me this fondling was 
always displeasing ; and when I saw my uncle 
kissing repeatedly my sister's or my mother's 
cheek; or paddling with that innocent young 
creature's fingers^ or her virgin neck^ while 
she^ poor girl^ would shrink^ she knew not 
why^ from his caresses — she would; by Hea- 

evil IS indeed bitter as death to him who bites it to the 
core; and he who lifts the veil which the Deitj has 
thrown upon creation, to hide its framework from the 
common eje, must pay the penalty of his presumption, 
and bear what is held back in mercy from his fel- 
lows—the knowledge of himself. 
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yen ! I watched his features^ and I saw the 
flush of pleasure kindle on his brow^ and the 
fire of passion sparkle in his eye ! I did ! 
and in my heart I damned him. 

Abhorred villain ! Even now^ dead as thou 
art — ^resolved into the dust that was thy na- 
ture--e ven now I hate thee — abhor thee — and 
spit at thy memory ! The thought of thee 
kindles^ anew^ the rage which burned within 
my heart-<-4errible as on that night of hor- 
roun ! — ^when^ maddened by my wrongs • . • • 



3* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mt disposition towards my uncle had con- 
tinued unaltered ; — ^it was indeed a negative 
state of feelings so to speak ; I cared too little 
for the man to think about him or his sordid 
qualities^ and only felt that I despised his 
character^ when reminded of its amiability by 
his presence ; when a trifling occurrence^ re- 
lated to me by too partial an observer^ set 
the inert materials fermenting^ and the chalice 
bubbled to the brim^ the poison hatred. Now 
that the world is fading from my view^ and 
even this once restless heart lies stilly save 
when Memory^— ^unbidden power! that makes 
man's heaven or hell within him^ — calls up 
from the grave of the past the ghosts of bu- 
ried days^ — the sweets of young desire^ and 
the fiercer^ dearer^ joy of gratified revenge^ — 
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now^ to me^ ambition^ vanity^ is as a dream 
of yesternight^ and I should not dwell upon 
the petty circumstance^ but that it caused my 
earliest quarrel with my father^s brother^ and 
thus fired the train to mines that might have 
lain quiescent^ but whose fierce explosion 
has blasted my existence^ and left me a black- 
ened ruin^ shapeless and unsightly. 

I was courted and admired in society; at 
least I thought so; I bore a reputation for 
early talents and acquirements ; my personal 
recommendations were more than respecta- 
ble ; and my proud mother looked fondly for 
the day when I should be an honour to her 
husband's name^ and smiled upon the lying 
friends who told her so. God knows I say 
this not in pride : to me^ whose minutes arc 
all numbered^ it matters not what men shall 
think of me ; the sod upon my breast will not 
lie lighter that my praise is whispered^ nor 
will my dreamless sleep be broken by their 
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scoffs who mock at my fataity. Bat then—* 
then — when youth was warm in me^ and 
hope^ ambition^ all other goodly feelings^ had 
not drunk their surfeit at life's double foun- 
taiui and found even the sweet grow bitter — 
then^ I say^ — derision ! I took a pride in my 
abilities ! and my uncle seemed to flatter it. 

My sister was returned from a visits to all 
appearance irritated. 

^^What is the matter ?'' I said, as I ob- 
served the little indications of a mood re- 
markable in that so gentle being. She did 
not speak. 

^^Sear Eunice; you are not composed^ as 
is your wont ; something unpleasant has oc- 
curred.'^ 

Eunice hesitated^ and then : 

'^Tet I know not why I should not tell you 
(That he should be such a hypocrite !) for I 
think^ Julian^ you should know him as he is. 
I wiU speak itj'^ and the eloquent blood 
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moanted to her pure cheeky and her waken- 
ed spirit sparkled in her eyes. ^^Toa think^ 
Julian^ our uncle loves you V^ I smiled^ — 
no doubt unpleasantly; but Eunice did not 
notice the expression. '' How much you are 
deceived \ Will you believe me ? he takes 
every opportunity to underrate your talents 
with our friends^ and speaks with such con- 
tempt'^ — 

^^ Eunice, my love/^ said our mother, ^^I 
am astonished at you'' — 

'' Nay, dear mother, you must permit me 
to speak. Julian is too good and generous 
to be imposed upon; and he is so, most 
shamefully !'' — 

^^Why, Eunice!'' again interrupted my 
mother, her meek eyes opened in great sur- 
prise at the girl's unusual warmth, ^^you 
surely forget yourself! Tou must remem- 
ber, my dear, you are speaking of your fa- 
ther's brother." 
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• ^^And what then, ma'm?^' I said: ^*Is 
the name of uncle so sacred, or are the rights 
of blood so omnipotent, that we should sub- 
mit to oppression from the one, or fear to 
profane the other ? If Mr. Farquharson de- 
ceives me, let me know it, that I may tell him 
BO. Say on, my sister. As how ?'^ 

My mother was borne down, as usual, by 
my vehemence. But Eunice too was silent : 
she saw my temper rising, and feared to look 
upon the demon she evoked. I restrained 
ayself and encouraged her. 

^^Poh^ poh, child,^^ I said; ^^donU be 
frightened. Do you judge so meanly of your 
brother, as to think he would turn pale at the 
teeth of a backbiter ?'^ I was eating up my 
vitals while I spoke. 

^^ But you know, Julian, you are so very 
impetuous. I really fear to tell you. I 
would not for the woriid that you should 
quarrel with uncle.^^ 
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^^ And who says I sball quarrel with him P 
Is yoor brother a fool^ Eunice^ to declare 
war against every man that tbinks ill of him^ 
or speaks slightingly of his abilities ! If Mr. 
William Farquharson tbinks but lightly of 
bis nepheW; perhaps bis nephew does as 
much by bim : and there we're equal^ are we 

^^ But you will tell him^ Julian^ what I say 
to you/' 

« Faith ! and so I will. If I do not !'' 

^^ There !'' exclaimed my mother^ in alarm ; 
^< see what mischief you have done^ Eunice. 
I warned you of it. You know bis temper.'^ 

My poor sister looked pale and distressed. 
I took her band. ^^Gome^ come/' I said^ 
mildly^ ^^ let us know the rest of your story^ 
Eunice." 

^^No, no! not for worlds! For God's 
sake ! I command you^ Eunice !" exclaimed 
my mother. 
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^^ Nay^ my dear madam,'' I interposed : 
^^If you do not let her tell it; I shall think 
the matter much worse than it is : and Vm 
sure it's but a trifle, after all ; isn't it, sis ?" 
And patting my sister's beautiful head, I 
smiled. At least I thought I did, for I tried 
to. 

Ennice looked to her mother, and meeting 
in that quarter no further interruption to her 
wishes, resumed her story. 

^^Dear brother, it is nothing more than 
this — ^nothing more, I assure you. You 
know you have some reputation as a poet." 
It was true : I had : but God knows how ac- 
quired : certainly it was one of my greatest 
vexations. ^' Well ; I called upon your old 
friend Miss Temple this morning ; and whom 
should I find with her but uncle William. 
^0,' said Miss Temple, ^you are come just 
in time to decide a dispute between us. Here 
are some verses which were presented by Mr. 
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Farquharson to a friend of oars, and written 
at her soggestion. I declare that they read 
like Julianas, and Mr. Farquharson here 
wonld have me think they are his own !^ • • • • 
^ O no. I beg your pardon^ Miss Temple^ — 
interposed our uncle • • • • ^Well then^ 
would leave me to infer so much ; for he will 
not tell me whose tbey are. Gome^ lend us 
your eyes^ Eunice^ and see for us if there^s 
not something in these verses extremely Jtc- 
lianicJ '^ 

^< What was the title, Eunice?'' 
^^ A Dream of the Flowers, I think.'' 
^^Hum!" This was the scrapbook label 
of the very folly I had perpetrated a short 
time before at the particular instance of my 
uncle, who had been desired by a lady to 
furnish her something of the kind. 
Eunice continued : 

^^ I said that it did read a little like Julian's 
composition, though the handwriting was 
Vol. I. 4 
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certainly not his. ^ There V cried Miss Tern* 
ple^ ^ you hear the verdict^ Mr. Farquharsou I 
The composition is Julian's^ but the penman- 
ship his uncle's. Besides^ do we not all know^ 
my good gentleman^ that you have not a trace 

of the poetic verve in your whole composi- 
tion^ while Julian is made up of it^ heart; 
soul; and body ?'...• ^ Fsha^' said ande 
William; who did not seem to relish Miss 
Temple's raillery at all; ^ Julian is but a boy; 
and scarcely can be said to know what poetry 
iS; let alone to write it. Though undoubted- 
ly he is a lad of some promise ; and when he 
has read a little more; and seen a great deal 
more of the world; he will do very well; if 
his mother and sister do not spoil him. At 
present; what you take for singing is but the 
chirping of an unfledged sparrow ; and every 
young nest will furnish similar music' "... 

i(j) a him !" I muttered. 

Neither my mother nor my sister heard 
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me^ and the latter proceeded, carried away^ 
by increasiDg anger at her own narration, so 
far as to forget her amiability in a manner it 
must have much surprised her afterward to 
recollect. 

'^ He took his leave very soon after this 
speech^ and Ellen Temple, tarning to me 
with that peculiar sarcastic expression of her's, 
remarked — ^But^ Julian, I had better not con- 
tinue ; you look strange, now that I regard 
yon. I am so sorry that I have suffered my 
own resentment'' — 

^^ Fray, go on, Eunice ; go on ; I am not a 
child.'^ 

^^ ^ How odd it is,^ said Ellen, ^ that your 
uncle will never allow any thing in poor 
Julian's favour ! One would really think he 
were jealous of him, were such a thing pos- 
sible' • • . • ^O, I only suppose,' I an- 
swered, ^tbat he was in bad humour to- 
day: he admires my brother very much ; I 
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know he does.' . . » ^He takes a very 
singolar way of showing it then^' said Miss 
Temple; ^ for I never heard him speak well 
of Julian yet; and did I credit his descrip- 
tion better than my own senses and judgment^ 
I should look upon your brother as an over- 
grown conceited school-boy.' " 

My outraged vanity could hold no longer; 
and I was about to give it vent; when my 
uncle entered the room^ just in time to hear 
my mother's burst of surprise^ and implied 
reproof; at her daughter's unamiable con- 
tempt of prudence. 

^^What is the matter with you all?" he 
said in his soft; unmoved tone of voice^ his 
light gray eyes glancing from my mother's 
anxious and excited countenance^ and my 
sister's downcast look of confusion^ to rest 
upon my flushed cheek and speaking brow. 

^^ Ton had better ask that question^ sir^" I 
replied disdainfully^ ^^at head-quarters^^ 
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my msier, and Miss Ellen Temple^ for Hn 
tiience I draw m^ informatioD.^ 

^^ You are pert^ Master Julian^'' he retorts 
zAf colouring however. Then turning to my 
mother^ he seated himself beside her on the 
sofa^ took her hand in his^ and repeated his 
qiestion: 

^^ What is the matter^ sister? Tou seem 
all ont of sorts; and Julian here has grown 
six inches since I last saw him!^^ 

My mother answered with a quickness that 
spoke, to me, her fear of my resenting this 
contemptuous sarcasm* 

^^ Nothing, nothing, dear William ; only a 
trifling escapade of Julianas, who is warm and 
impetuous, but really not a bad-tempered 

This ''peace-making equivocation seemed 
to me absolutely mean. ^^I will answer 
you, sir;'' I said, striding up to my un^, 
and standing directly before him,— ^^I will 
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answer you^ since my mother is afraid. — 
Have done^ Eunice ! let go my arm ! I will 
tell this arrogant man what I think of him : 
he shall not be my master^ if he is my 
mother's. The matter^ Mr. Farquharson^ is 
this: What is the reason^ sir^ that you are 
pleased to wear a mask in this society? Wfcy 
do you fool my mother's easy nature by flatter- 
ing her son's vanity when she is by^ that you 
may make your jest of him abroad ?" 

^^ Julian !" cried my mother^ with an energy 
I never saw in her before ; ^^ ungrateful boy! 
Leave the room ! leave it this instant; sir!" 

<^ By no means^ madam/' said my uncle^ 
smiling; ^^let him stay^ I beg of yoU; and 
rant till the fit has spent itself. I have not 
lived forty years to be frightened by the 
crowing of a cock-chicken^ or moved to 
anger by the insulting riddles of a beardless 
boy." 

^^Boy! d tion! I beg your pardon^ 
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mother ; I did not mean to say any thing dis- 
respectful to your presence. For you^ eivp 
Mr. William Farquharson^ I bid you be care- 
ful ! 2%6 boy will soon be manJ^ 
I left the room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

To be able to conceive my feelings^ and 
understand mj behaviour in this unpleasant 
scene; the reader must be made to know the 
peculiar nature of the vanity which there be- 
trayed itself. 

While I assume the name of poet for these 
guilt-stained memoirs^ I have said that I never 
wrote; under that character^ any thing that 
was meant for publication ; because my whole 
youth has been eaten up by folly and by pas- 
siou; and my ambition only was to gain me 
honour in my youth. While yet a boy; 
theu; — ^nay; from the very spring-day of my 
puberty; — ^I exulted in the hope that ere my 
one- and- twentieth year; I should have laid 
the key-stone of my immortality; in a work 
whose daring structure; prond as my ambi- 
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tion^ should claim no little of its merit from 
the date of its erection. I knew that boys 
before my time have written verses^ — as 
they will write them after me^ while albums 
and New-Monthlies are the vehicles of 
nonsense^ — and that one had even made the 
name I thirsted for^ and more^ I am told^ de- 
served i(; but I knew too^ that no one at this 
early period of life had united with real po- 
etry an intimate knowledge of human pas- 
sions^ both in their course and at their 
springs^ a clear train of deep philosophical 
reflection^ and a power of metaphysical spe- 
culation ; and such I thought I could pro- 
duce. My pride; then^ was not in the 
strength or versatility of my talents; for such 
was shared with me by others^ — and I hated 
partnership ; but in their^ as I deemed it^ 
strange precociousness. 

Let none smile^ or turn with disgust from 
this exhibition of enormous vanity. Were it 
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not essential to the elucidation of my feel- 
ings, I surely were not fool enough to 
advance a claim that must seem so mon- 
strously ridiculous, except I can produce 
the wherewithal to back it; and, alas ! at 
nx-and^twenty my days are now but 
resting for a moment on their close, — and 
I have done nothing — ^nothing — nothing 
that I meant to do ! for, my God ! have 
I not done every thing that I meant not to 
do? 

I left the room, and took refuge in my 
own apartment; there to exercise that 
mastery on my passions which I never 
practised but in solitude. But now, the 
power was feeble ; or I cared but little to 
exert its influence. 

He has wronged me, I said within my- 
self; I have been fooled! egregiously 
fooled! my easy and confiding temper 
has been made the dupe of a mean and jea« 
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lous hypocrite I was wrongs 

perhaps^ to gire way to my resentmenti 
and certainly forgot my duty to my 
mother: but who^ when be had waked and 
seen the snake coiled up beside him^ 
would close his eyes again to slumber ? I 

will not forgive him Yes^ yes^ 

I know well it is my vanity only that is 
outraged. I am hurt to find myself so 
little in the esteem of a man whose opi- 
nions I affect to despise; I have lived con- 
tent in darkness^ and my feeble vision is 
pained to open to the light Yet it is 
well : I do not choose to be on terms with 
one I cannot value^ I will not forgive 
him! 

A gentle tap sounded at the door. Was 
it Eunice ? Had she come to regret to me 
her affectionate imprudence ; to lay^ with 
her seraph's voice and eyes of heaven^ the 
tumult of my swollen pride? And I too 
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woald console the gentle spirit I had griev- 
ed^ and as I kissed away the tears that 
rained for love of me^ and hushed npon my 
breast the throbbing of her bosom^ lull my 
evil nature to repose^ and find in a sister^s 
pure affection the reason and relief philoso- 
phy could not impart. 

<^ Gome in/^ I said ; ^^ if it be you, my 
sister.^^ 

The door directly opened, and gave ad- 
mittance to my uncle. 

The storm, which had seemed to be pass- 
ing off, gathered again in an instant, to 
sweep with tenfold violence the blackened 
ocean of my passions. 

I rose, and stood upright. ^^ Mr. Far- 
quharson^' — I began. 

^^ Gently, gently, Julian,'' said my un- 
cle, approaching me with perfect compo- 
sure: ^^I am not come to renew a foolish 
quarrel, but to beg you to forget it. I do 
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not ask you to explain yoor conduct ; and 
for my own part^ if I have done you 
wroDgi yon may believe me I am sorry for 
it.'^ He tried to take my hand. 

1 drew back. ^^ I do not want your sor- 
row^ sir/^ I said : ^^ go back to my mother, 
who sent you to me, and tell her that I ap- 
preciate the kindness of her interference, 
but that I am old enough to act for myself, 
and shaU show it in future by following my 
own suggestions, and choosing Cor myself 
my friends.'' 

^^ Julian, had any om told me this of 
you, I should not have believed him. It is 
not what I expected from your generosity.'' 

Was it the malice of my nature that 
whispered to me, it is his scorn that servos 
itself with that apparent compliment? for he 
had laid no peculiar emphasis upon the 
word that stung me, nor had the slightest 
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change distorted his smooth features^ which 
were serious even to sadness. 

^^ Mr. Farquharson/^ I replied^ ^^ Would 
you have me think still worse of you than 
I do already, that you affect this simplici- 
ty ? Is it not enough, sir, to have deceiv- 
ed my youth, and forward confidence in 
your honour, by affecting an interest in my 
welfare, and flattering my ambition by 
praises that your heart disowned ; would 
you try also to make me discredit the evi- 
dence of my own senses, as you would 
coax to slumber a fretful child ? I would 
be left alone, sir.^^ 

^^ Come, come, nephew,'' said my uncle ; 
^^ I will not affect ignorance of the cause of 
your displeasure. I see where I have hurt 
you : but believe ine, I can explain it all to 
your satisfaction. Gome, come, Julian, sit 
down ; I cannot think you will refuse your 
uncle the justice of a fair hearing?'' 
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He sat down himself^ took me gently by 
the arm; and drew me to a seat beside 
him. I did not resist ; but folded my arms^ 
and awaited his explanation. 

^^ Your mother has told me^ Julian^ the 
story your sister brought home from Miss 
Temple's. Now, Miss Temple, as you 
know, is a very flippant young lady'' — 

^^I know no such thing, sir: Miss Ellen 
Temple is an excellent and sensible girl." 

^^Well, well, have it as you will: but 
you should know well enough that a story 
never loses by narration, and I have that 
pride to say I trust you will believe your 
uncle's account as worthy of credit as that 
of another. Indeed, my good nephew, 
what interest could I have in deceiving 
you? Ask yourself that simple question, 
and you will see at once you must have 
wronged me. What possible advantage 
could I propose to myself by affecting an 
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interest ia your welfare? and surely you 
will not believe that even Satan himself 
would practise deceit without some object. 
Is not my relationship^ my dear Julian^ a 
sufficient reason that I should take a real^ 
a vivid interest^ in all that concerns you ? 
Do be a man^ and leave such childish fan- 
cies to weaker minds/' 

^^Why^ there it is^ air!'' I exclaimed; 
for I saw that he was leading me from the 
subject^ which his last words recalled to 
my recollection : ^^ Why is it that abroad 
you take *the trouble to destroy what 
yon have bailt up at home? Speak to the 
pointy sir^ — ^if yon really would explain 
yourself/' 

^^Speak to the pointy Julian ? And how 
can If when you talk enigmas ?'' 

^^ The riddle is soon read then. In so- 
ciety abroad^ among our mutual acquaint- 
anccy you sir, — ^you, Mr. Farquharson^ — 
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you make a jest of my hayiah talents when- 
ever they are idly made the subject of con- 
yersation^ and take pains to undervalue 
me wherever you suspect that I am held 
in favour. I am ashamed^ sir^ to mention 
this myself; but you would force me to it^ 
and now^ explain it if you can. Though 
1 do not ask you to^ and would rather you 
should leave it as it stands.'^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

He was silent for some seconds; but his 
composure was unshaken; and then turning 
to me with an appearance of great candour^ 
said: 

^' 1 will not deny it^ Julian. I did say 
the words you allude to ; but not in the 
manner it has been represented. I say 
now to you as I said then^ with the same 
feelings^ and in the same manner^ — for I 
hope it will be of service to you: — ^Your 
talents are more than considerable; and 
you know it : you look to make them in- 
struments to your ambition : but^ my dear 
Julian^ you are beginning where you 
should end. Young as you are^ and mix- 
ing so little with society, you can know 
nothing of the world. You spend your 
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hoars in soliiaiy thoagfat ; yon do not eren 
stndy the books which should senre yon at 
race for instractors and for models. Yoa 
are too Tain—ejxase me^ Joliaii^-Hif yoinr 
genias. Yoa feel its vigoor^ and forget 
that its iU-directed efibrts must be bat the 
gambols of a yoong giant^ more likely to 
be of mischief than of proit to either yonr* 
eelf or others. Consider^ rar^ yoa are not 
yet twenty; you have opportunities now 
oflfored to you^ that, used with judgment^ 
will yield you permanent and rich advan- 
tage. Emerge from yoar hermit-like se« 
closion: one hour's conversation with men 
of the world will profit you more than a 
whole week of momiDgs passed in musing 
at your study window. Study the bert 
anibors in the line you have chalked oat 
for yourself. Lay aside your foolish pride, 
and stoop^f so yon call it*-to copy their 
style; for the most original writers in every 
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age are the most skilfal copyists. And 
with perseverance^ perhaps^ when you have 
attained to perfect manhood^ say in some 
seven or eight years^ you may begin to lay 
the foundation of the fame I suspect you 
covety and I dare say will do very well.'' 

My blood was always ready to boil at 
SDch patronizing suggestions. For I had 
often heard their kind before^ from cousins 
as well as uncles^ who^ when Julian would 
advance some heterodox opinion^ would 
pat him condescendingly upon the shoul- 
der^ or smile encouragingly in the boy's 
face^ and tell him^ yotiHl know better one 
qf these days. Ton are young nowy and 
scarcely understand your own mindy etc. 
0tc*y while the boy was conscious that he 
saw further through their dirty natures 
than they ever could into his character^ 
were they to run the devil's race of John 
l^moth ; and burned with rage to tell 
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them SD. My blood, I say, always bdled 
at sach intrusion of advice and anautho- 
rized correction ; and now^ coming from a 
man I already hated, my uncle^s language 
Was outrageous to my irritable feelingdiuor 
needed I, to work me into perfect phrenzy^ 
to mark the sneer that played upon bis lip; 
and the gleam of exultation in his eye, as 
he concluded his ridiculous prescilptioiu 
He bad, indeed, spoken trt^ the mfnefieU 
ingSp and in the same manvLer aa before 
Miss Temple. 

I listened with a beating heart till he 
had finished, completely finished, and then 
spoke with what might be called a devil- 
ish calmness* 

^^ Mr. Farquharson, I see my sister and 
Miss Temple were quite wrong: they 
knew as little of you, sir, as you know 
much of me. I thank you for your learned 
counsel ; and in return for it permit me to 
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tell yoa^ that^ were it spoken by any 
other man than my father's brother^ I 
should call it gross impertinence.'^ 

^^ And no doubt^ under those circumstan- 
ces/' drawled my uncle^ ^^your hardi- 
hood^ or perhaps you would call it your 
valour^ Master Julian^ would have carried 
you so far as to challenge him on the 
spot" The volcano burst. 

^^ By heaven^ you have said it ! We will 
make the circumstances^ if we don't find 
them." 

I had a case of pistols in my room. I 
had been practising with them that very 
morning. They were both loaded. 

I sprang to the door of the room. I fas- 
tened it^ and threw the key upon the table. 
Then opening the case^ I drew out one of 
the weapons^ cocked it^ and offering it to 
my uncle^ took the other for myself. 

** Now sur/' I said; ^^ uncle and nephew 
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no longer^ one of us only shall leave ibia 
spot alive. Take it^ — ^I tell yon ! all ties 
are at an end between us ; we now stand 
man to man/' 

^^ Hardly^ sir^ unless you stand as mad- 
man^ — ^wbich I am mucb disposed to be- 
lieve ;'' and be tbrust back the pistol con- 
temptuously. 

^^ Liar and villain ! take it^ or FU shoot 
you like a dog V^ 

^^Boy and fool/^ he coolly retorted^ ^^you 
dare not^ lest you hang as one." My 
uncle^ as he spoke^ took the weapon from 
my hand^ and flung it carelessly to a cor- 
ner of the apartment. It exploded. A 
shriek was heard from the room below^ and^ 
directly after^ the voice of Eunice at the 
door^ as she made violent efforts to enter. 

My tormentor took the key from the 
table^ and deliberately opened the door. 
For I was too much confounded by his 
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Goolness to inteiTapt him^ and atood^ with 
the pistol in mj hand^ as if tarned into 
stone. Eunice rushed into the room. 
^^ My Gk)d ! what is the matter ?^^ 
^^ Tour brother^ Miss Farquharson^ has 
been drinking deep at Helicon. The 
fountain is more potent than I had 
thought !^^ 

I sprang at ilb% speaker like « tiger. 
But the door closed between us; and my 
nster^ her soft arms thrown around me^ 
dang sobbing to my neck. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Opposite to my mother's residence^ 
there lived a poor widow and her only 
daughter. 

The girl was in her sixteenth year; the 
age when women look best^ — ^at leasts love- 
liest. For what they then want of matu- 
rity in beauty is more than counterbalanced 
by the charm of freshness ; that undeflna- 
ble attractiveness which lies in youth^ often 
when every other element of the power to 
please is wanting(l) ; as we love the rose 

(1) The poet is right, as every one will feel; though 
in terming this charm of juvenility, *<undefinable," 
he must have been governed rather by the nature 
and occasion of his writing than by his knowledge 
and capability of moral analysis. 

It will be generally supposed that the charm of 

Vol. I. 6 
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more in the bud than in the flower^ though 
neither is its odour then so lively^ nor its 
form so admirable. 

Margaret Mancel was in her sixteenth 

jrouth lies in the association in our minds of its 
freshness with the idea of moral innocence. If thiB 
were true, then where moral innocence were want- 
ing, I mean wanting in appearance, (for of the fact 
we cannot judge,) the chann would lose its power. 
That this is not the case we are well assured; for 
it but too often happens that the firm round cheek 
and polished eye, are the feelers, as it were, of a 
wanton spirit, and that the full red lip owes its 
most seducing witchery to its ripe voluptuousness. 
It were hard indeed if a fine skin, and etceteras, 
were the only indexes of unsophisticated feelings. 
The ugly and rough-coated would be truly in a des- 
perate way, shut out from both esteem and true af- 
fection as well as from sexual love! 

It is simply, then, because it supposes freshness 
and purity of person. It is an unconscious and 
physical, (yet pure,) desire, which prompts us to 
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year^ but with a figure as near to perfec- 
tion as any one may well look for in real 
life^ and features that were noble even to 
haughtiness. A high and queenly head^ 
set upon a long, round neck, to shadow 
out whose stately grace it were not easy 
for comparison ; shoulders shaped so truly, 
that one could almost gaze on them for 
ever, and gazing wonder what charm could 
lie in the peculiarity of a line where the 
difference of its drawing from that of others 
was too minute to be defined ; (I talk extra- 
vagance ; but it is pardonable in praise of 

prefer these particular forms and colours, without 
the mind's having any thing to do with forming as- 
sociations and comparisons. A wild man of the 
woods would have the same leaning to these delica- 
cies as a moralist, and be as competent to pro- 
ttonnce upon their excellence. Julian, while speak- 
ing oJF the ^^bud," forgets to mime its colatir and 
firmness; whidi surely do not go for nothing. 
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a fine woman ; and the language of admi- 
ration from men for women is always hy- 
perbolical j) the high^ expanded forehead^ 
and the lofty^ yet delicate nose; the fuU^ 
curved lips^ and too decided brow ; — attract- 
ed more than they might please : and Mar- 
garet^ with these attractions^ had been 
thought a cold and stately girl^ admired 
when she moved^ forgotten or scarce no- 
ticed while she sat ; but then^ she had those 
large long eyes of charcoal blackness^ with 
close and silky lashes deeper in their sha- 
dow than the fall of nighty and lids that 
seemed too large and heavy even for the 
orbs they canopied^ and that passionate 
complexion^ the lovely^ glowing yellow of 
a rich ripe peachy where a tinge of red^ de- 
liciously and intimately blended through- 
out^ sets with a deeper hue in one spot 
towards the centre^ soft^ warm^ luxuriously 
tempting^ — or like the orange-saffron tint 
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that decks a southera sky at evemng twi- 
light Tet were those eyesi ia their habi- 
tual expression^ far too proud^ or too se- 
vere ; and their occasional softness^ seduc- 
ing though it was^ yet like that of the clear 
sunny skin^ spoke not the peculiar tender- 
ness of woman's nature^ but a languor of 
voluptuousness^ borrowed from passion that 

was common to mine own(t). 

« 

(1) The editor has seen this Margaret — and though 
much altered by years and harsh vicissitude, and 
wearing deep the brand of fiery and vindictive pas-* 
sionSf she was, he thinks, (perhaps is still,) the finest 
woman as to head and person he ever beheld. Even 
her hands and feet partook of this rare perfection. 

The description in the text is faithful, even to 
precision,— except that the eyes appeared to the 
writer of this note not to be of that peculiar blackt 
ness which is there assigned to them, and the com- 
plexion to be rather cold than warm, without a trace 
of having ever approached to the ^^ passionate" cha-^ 
racter which Julian has given it It is probable 

6* 
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Such was Margaret Mancel. And being 
ioch^ had I but seen her once^ or merely 
met her from time to time^ as one meets 
hundreds of fine women^ — ^for a moment^ 
and with a momentary though pleasant im- 
pression^ — her image had been to my mind 
as a reflection on a mirror^ passing with 
the object that made it. But^ alas ! she 
lived opposite^ I have said; and the win- 
dows of my study looked down into the 
little room where Margaret sat and sewed. 

Thus I saw her daily; and seeing 

Ah me ! the seeds are often sown in glad- 
ness whose fruits we gather in aflUction; 
and the first step to crime is not unfre- 
quently the holyday gait of youthful and 
well-meaning folly. 

the poet coloured it after some favourite Italian 
beauty, or from the copy of his own warm fancy. 
Your fancy is a rare gallery for Lauras, Maries, 
and Margarets. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The imagination and the heart, (to use 
a most anphilosophical^ though very com- 
mon and well understood^ distinction^} are 
so nigh as neighbours^ that the secrets of 
the former are often taken into keeping of 
the latter and made its own ; and an indul- 
gence which is meant for one only is not 
uncommonly shared insurreptitiously by the 
other. Where the imagination is over 
warm it goes further ; it makes the heart 
its room-mate and confederate : and the in- 
timacy usually becomes so strict that the 
acts of either are readily assumed as those 
of its partner ; and fancy , as a term^ might 
well be made synonymous "with friendship, 
as it has been heretofore with love. In 
love indeed^ in nine cases out of ten^ the 
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imagiDation is alone concerned. It is in- 
dulged. Habit deepens the impression^ 
and makes the indulgence necessary^ and 
the heart is called in to sympathize^ and 
proves accordant; or at least has the credit 
of such kindness ; and with good reason ; 
for^ in a union so intimate^ it requires nice 
eyes to distinguish one party from the 
other^ and even then it is seen that ad ap- 
peal from either is sure to find favour with 
its dear ally and second self. 

By nature and refinement a passionate 
admirer of beauty^ it is not extraordinary 
I should admire Margaret; nor is it won- 
derful that in the occasional weariness of 
my lonely life I should find^ and love to 
find^ diversion in the contemplation of her 
attractions. And then^ as from the nature 
of my occupations it mattered little where 
I sat, it was so convenient and so pleasant 
to place me at my window^ where I coald 
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at once both gratify and employ my mind. 
It was SO charmingly to mingle the use-^ 
ful with the agreeable. And as my win- 
dow was concealed by blinds^ I could look 
from it for hours together^ if so it pleased 
me^ without ever being visible ; while Mar- 
garet^s was unshaded^ and she could not be 
at it^ fair occupant^ a moment without 
being seen. — ^But it is mockery for me^ 
for me, to jest on such a subject. Me- 
thinks I should look now like the devil^ 
thus grinning damnably over my own 
wretchedness^ the steps that led to its ac- 
cumulation the very theme of my false 
pleasantry^ and the instruments before me 
that mark its destined termination^ and 
warn me^ in their grim quiescence^ that I 
dally with the stroke ! It is as though one 
should wreathe a death's head with flow- 
ers^ and thrust a grape between its gum- 
less jaws. 
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The girl grew every day more beautifal 
in my eyes. She dressed so well ; simply — 
simply as her poverty could wish^ yet 
with such skill that nothing ever seemed 
there to be wanting that money could have 
added ; and in that chiefest point of female 
ornament^ a true adjustment of the hair^ 
ahe was so finished : and then her mo- 
tions were so graceful ; each new position 
seeming always to display her person to 
the best advantage. My books^ my draw- 
ingS; and my music; the luxurious ease and 
sacred solitude of my apartment^ these^ 
were now its least attractions; and its 
very twilight atmosphere^ which I used so 
much to love^ was gloom^ except at certain 
hours ; and these hours always found me 
at my post. I became an early riser too; 
for Margaret was one. 

Soon I grew tired of this tame idolatry: 
I would have my adoration knowOf and 
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answered to. — ^I gave myself a coup de 
peigne, and throwing back the blinds^ 
looked boldly at my neighbour. She saw 
me. I endeavoured to express in looks 
what was speaking at my heart. She 
dropped her dark eyes^ blushed^ and re- 
tired from the window* This was very 
natural in her, but very foolish. A wo- 
man of the world had known better. I 
knew she miLst think of me^ and I drew 
again behind my barbacan^ well satisfied 
with this first sally. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When Margaret next appeared^ her hair 
seemed parted on her brow with even dtill 
more care ; and she took her seat with evi- 
dent consciousness of being overlooked. 
Indeed^ I thought I could detect her ex- 
ploring a little from the corner of those 
dark-fringed lids. 

After a little while I made a second 
sally. Margaret was again unwise: for 
she looked^ and meeting in my eyes 
what she might have expected^ reddened 
still more deeply than before^ and in a 
seeming pet; which marked the pleasurable 
suggestions of her own conscience rather 
than offence at my behaviour^ drew one of 
the shutters between her and the glass. I 
kneW; from experience; that one sees in 
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safety, and with satisfaction, through a 
crevice; so I kept my position like a good 
genera], and practised all the simple show 
of tenderness my nature taught me. 

What need of more detail? Margaret 
grew shy; and showed herself at times em- 
barrassed; especially when she was looking 
particularly well : and then the weather 
grew unusually unsettled; for the large 
black eyes were frequently upturned, to 
mark the aspect of the heavens. The poi- 
son^ (not of love ; the poison of flattery) 
had taken. 

And these looks to heaven, and of hea- 
ven, for me! I knew not whether she 

who directed them could be aware of their 
peculiar beauty. Their Madonna cast, 
(for such it was, although the inspiration 
was not holy,) made the beating of my 
heart grow quicker ; and when in their 
descent the lovely orbs would glance upon 
Vol. I. 7 
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her neighbour's blinds^ — ^they could not 
help it| 8ure^ in passing, — and rest there 
an uncounted instant^ the ecstacy of pas- 
sion quivered through my frame till its 
thrill was sickness. 

I have jested villainously through this 
petty sketch of Cupid's skirmishes; for I 
could not help it ; (though I felt the while 
the pangs of hell.) I have jested like a 
villain/ But I tell you that this pleasant 
trifling—curses and derision! this youth- 
ful frolic, I say — ^the enjoyment^ here set 
down, of a few mad hours of thoughtless 
luxury — was taken in exchange for a bond 
on life ! — and the date of payment is now 
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CHAPTER X. 

Had I to relate a tale of ordinary se- 
duction^ it were soon done. I should 
jump at once to its conclusion; without 
stopping to shock or corrupt the reader^ 
by a detailed account of its devilish ma- 
chinery. But; however monstrous I may be 
in crime; I am not a villain made by nature: 
I could not knowingly and intentionally 
deceive. To delude others I must first 
o'erreach myself. 

I meant no wrong to Margaret For I 
was pure — ay; let those doubt it that 
will — ^pure and chivalrous in my senti- 
ments. For I had lived in solitude; — ^in a 
world of my own peopling. I had not 
even friend or acquaintance to spread the 
infection of his worldly converse and ma- 
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terial thought on the pure atmosphere of 
my spirit: mine were the creatures of 
fancy : I had pored over the pages of ideal 
virtue^ and lived with heroes whose fabulous 
lives none perhaps had ever read^ beside 
me^ since the days of Cervantes; andl was — 
I was — ^for why should I hesitate to say it? 
pure^ noble; and high-spirited^ as they. 
A thought of gross desire, of sensual indul- 
gence, purchased at the expense of moral 
right and honour — the ruin of her happiness 
and the defilement of my own honour — 
how could I have nourished such — ^blushed 
over its unhallowed fire a single moment — 
and looked without confusion in the angelic 
face of my sister ? No ! God — ^that God 
whose unimaginable power and mysterious 
existence I never questioned; though his 
intervention in this paltry bubble of his 
will I cannot credit — God himself — if he do 
overlook this insect world; and read the 
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secret of its cnwlings — ^be my judge^ if I 
ever mingled aught of the dross of sordid 
passion with the romantic and refined affec- 
tion wherewith I loved poor Margaret I 

No ! my heart yearned^ in the fullness of 
its young and yet untried affections^ to pour 
itself upon some sympathetic bosom. That 
besoin d^ aimer ^ that ^' strong necessity of 
loving;^' which is the parent of all social 
feelings the chain whose varied links bind 
man and man together in different states 
and stages of this strange existence^ — ^that 
unshared solitude of the hermit heart which 
presses with its dull monotony^ and drowsy 
inaction^ on the very springs of life^ chok- 
ing up their wholesome currents with mis- 
chief of neglect^ and gives to every thing 
within its shade one gray^ tame^ leaden^ 
tinge^ forcing us from very weariness^ and 
sickness of ourselves^ to seek some fellow 
on whom to rest the burden of accumulated 
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thought^ and; reposing while he bears its 
pressure^ see in the confided task bat the 
transferring of the labour to a second self; 
the shifting of the pack; as it were, but to 
the other shoulder : it was this — ^the yearn- 
ing of the spirit for communion with a soul 
congenial — impelled me onward. I pined 
in the desolateness of my unwedded heart 
for something more than the fellowship of 
a sister. I was lonely^ visionary; and ro- 
mantic. I looked to my neighbour's win- 
dow; and I saw her like myself; lonely; — 
and with features that seemed the index of 
a soul that should bC; if it were not; fellow 
to mine own. Yes ! I said to myself; as I 
ran over the beautiful lineaments of my 
fair opposite; — those eyes of firC; with 
depth like night — that bold proud brow — 
the haughty setting of that neck — the full 
small lip — the passion of that skin — all 
speak a spirit that is mine ! Strong; im- 
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petaous^ imperious^ antameable by aught 
save by afFectioD; and to that — ^tender^ sab- 
missive; impassionedly devoted^ and bound- 
less in its confidence. O^ what delight it 
were to teach her young mind all that I 
feel; and which she cannot know ! to lay 
open to her the close recesses of a bosom 
whose depths no mortal yet might fathom^ 
and which none but woman^s fondness 
should gain the right to look into ! What 
joy to murmur in her ear the aspiring 
thoughts whose greatness makes my un- 
supported spirit heave with their concep. 
tion ! to give those very thoughts the words 
in which the eloquence of passion could 
alone invest them! to watch her fond eyes 
resting upon mine^ and her attentive spirit 
hanging on my lips as on the breathing of 
an oracle! And then^ to teach her own 
weak wings to soar with mine^ and follow 
in their daring flight the pinions that check- 
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ed at heaven ! to measure with flattered eye 
the growing power myself had given move 
tOy and encourage its exertions ! — and my 
heart leapt at the thought. And 6^ more ! 
in my fonder hour^— when dizzied of ele- 
vation^ melancholy from abstraction^ and 
fevered with excitement;— -or when check- 
ed by those intrusive thoughts^ that will 
steal upon ns; of the vanity of all human 
ambition^ mocking like demons at our task; 
— to fling aside the unending page of men- 
tal study; and lay my head in the lap of 
affection; aind have her lull my tired soul 
to rest ! My tears flowed at the picture. 
Then would Reason come and croak to me: 
You have no right to gain the affections 
of this girl ; or even to offer her your own. 
No good can possibly come of it ; but very 
possibly much evil may. Are you to mea- 
sure out your passion ? spin it off; inch by 
inch; and stop when you have all you are 
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allowed by bargain? Or^ is it honourable to 
woo without serious purpose the liking of 
an innocent young creature^ to trifle with 
her clearest feelings for mere pastime? 
You are shocked at this imputation of me- 
ditated dishonour. Yet what is it but dis- 
honour^ to suffer a woman to conceive a 
hope of success with you which you never 
mean she shall obtain ? for you cannot think 
she is deficient in ambition^ her sex^s vice 
and virtue? .... You do not mean to 
allow her any such expectance I You will 
act openly^ and honourably ^ from the first ! 
You will tell her that you never can be 
more than friend to her ! and in this name 
and character you will execute your ro- 
mantic scheme of forming her young mind 
and storing it with wealth beyond her sta- 
tion ! There can be no harm in all this! • . • • 
No more than in simply unfitting her for 
the life she is bom to lead. That is^ — sup- 
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posing yoar fine scheme feasible; and that 
the girl has all the talents and good dispo- 
sitions you give her credit for^ (the which 
is by no means certain^) yon will prevent 
her entering the sphere in which yon move 
yourself; and exclude her effectually from 
all communion with her own ! Is this ho- 
nourable ? Is it kind ? You know it is 
not. — ^Nay, do not shut your eyes — ^You 
know it is not. Give up this arrant folly ; 
leave the girl to her needle, and more hum- 
ble lovers — when she gets them ; and think 
no more of her. 

And when Reason would thus argue with 
me; I could not but be staggered. But I 
looked from my window. The large dark 
eyes were resting full upon it — so soft, so 
lovelily yet unconsciously seducing. Rea- 
son, thou hast no such eyes ! And now — 
her mother speaks to her. See! That 
glance of fire! the arching of that haughty 
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neck — ^the curling of that lip! the head 
flung back — the reddening brow ! Little 
reverent^ to be sure^ all this ; but then^ full 
of mind. Reason^ thou liest ! I must and 
will have her. O ! had I but that spirit in 
my hands to mouldy I could make it glo- 
rious ! I could^ by Heaven ! I must^ I 
will^ attempt it: it was made for me! 
Look, look ! is it not a shame that such a 
fire should burn to waste ? a flame so free, 
so grand, so spiritual ! I will cherish it, 
place It in a censer, and feed it with my 
own incense. What rapture to watch its 
blaze 1(1) 

(1) Ce 8ont(a) de beaux sentiments; mais la belle 
contrariety qu'j pr^sentent les proc^d^s de notre 
Celadon ! II admire sa maitresse pour les qualit^s 
de son &me, (qu'il ne connait point, ) et il r^ve de sa 

(a) Ce n'est pas par affectation que j'aie mis en fran^ais 
ces remarques, roius pour les d^tourner de la connaissance du 
vulgMre. Les inconv6nients de telles opinions ne se trouyent 
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I ran my fingers throagli my curls to 
loosen them becomingly^ stole a peep at the 

beaut^y (quMl comprend k merveille) il veut cultiver 
sea talents et fait des projets pour I'embellissement 
de son esprit, et il s'assied k la fen^tre pour j con- 
tenipler ses yeux de ciel et pour faire des observa- 
tions sur la simplicity de ses habits et sur I'ar- 
rangement ravissant de ses cheveux; il se r^soud 
h, tA^cher d'obtenir son amiti^, et pour expnmer 
cette modeste resolution il se sert du langage de 
I'amour—- (comme I'on verra bient6t) II se coupe 
m^me par ses propres discours. II parle du pres- 
sant besoin qu'avait son lime de la societe d'une 
autre kme qui lui ressemblait, nous dit comme son 
pauvre. coeur palpitait pour quelque chose de plus 
tendre que I'amitie d'une soeur, et, quand la raison 
lui donnait de tres bonnes lemons, comme il regar- 

point dans les opinions ellesm^mes — (la v^rit^, quelquefois 
incommode, n'a jamais tort—) mais en ce qu'elles puissent 
faire du mal aux ignorants et k ceux qui ne r^fl^chissent 
gu^re, qui coumuent risque d'en tirer pemicieux encou- 
rag^ement pour leurs mauvais penchants et leurs motifs cor 
rompus. Le temple de la nature ne doit s'ouvrir qu' k 
ceux qui en puissent contempler les mysteres sans devenir 
aveugles.. 
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mirror^ and with cheeks flashed and eyes 
flashings for heart and brain were kindled^ 

daau traversde la jalousie, etjrencontraDtde grands 
yeux noirs qui le lorgnaient modestement ditau prd- 
neur, Saisorij tu n^ as point de teh yeuxl et malgre 
cela il ne sentait point de d6sir. Comme si Pamour 
jamais saurait exister sans desirl Le roonde en 
parle comme d'un sentiment du coeur; et pourtant 
dans le monde on en use comme si le coeur ne s'jr 
mMait guere. L'amour n'est ni I'amiti^ ni I'estime. 
II entre par les yeux, et meme, quand la voix est 
douce, par les oreilles, mais jamais par le coeur. 
Ce dernier, sans doute, peut donner son aide, et 
quelquefois le fait, vers la crue de la passion, 
(cependant I'amour, puisqu'il est aveugle, sera rare- 
ment d^licat sur les qualites qu'il ne puisse voir) (6), 
mais jamais il ne la fait naitre. 

(5) U faut que les imperfections de caract^re d'une mai- 
tresse soient bien nombreuses pour qu'on prenne la peine 
de let compter. Orgueil, caprice, Ug^ret^, tromperie, du- 
plicit^y tout ce que vous voulez, on excuse tout, k moins 
qu'il n'y ait rien qui porte prejudice k sa beauts. En amour, 
du beau linge et le teint frais valent bien un bon coeur et 
des morars sans tache. D^m^lez en Marguerite mille d^- 

VoL. I. 8 
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threw back the blind to worship unmask- 
ed^ and tempt my bright divinity. 

Dans I'homme de sentiments les plus ^pur^s, et 
dans la plus delicate et la plus pudique fille, que 
sont les signes de cette sublime passion? Une vo- 
luptuese m^lancolie en I'absence de I'objet aim^; la 
longue inquietude quand on I'attend; demotion de 
plaisir soudain et yif comme I'^clair, et qu'on ne 
saurait d^finir, qui s'empare de tous les sens quand 
il se pr^sente j le tremblement de voix aux premieres 
paroles qu'on lui addressee le douz frissonement 
qui passe par tout le corps, quand par accident on 
lui touche la main; et d'autres signes qui sont au- 
tant de preuves, m^me moins Equivoques, d'une 
action soudaine et violente sur les nerfs par I'entre- 
mise des sens, outre les operations internes des fa- 
cultEs de P&me. Et tout cela n'est pas d^sirl O, 

fauts qui vous inqui^tent, vous en aimez davanttge; donnez* 
lui la petite v^role^ et Pamour va s'enterrer dans les creuz. 
Aimer, c'est abandonner sa rjuson et se laisser couduiie 
par une imagination fougueae, la bride sur le cou. £n 
effetyc'est s'oublier soi-m^me,— connaissance qu'on con- 
serre facilement partout ailleurs^m^me dans I'amiti^. 
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What have I said before ? 

— — — THE FIRST STEP TO CRIHE 18 

que non! rien moins que cela. Est-ce done bien le 
magn^dsme? ou si c'est un diable? Toutefois, 
puisqu'il vient par la vue, entre aux oreilles, et joue 
dtt tact, il devrait ^tre uq bon diable physique que 
ce petit diable-1^ Et voilk une belle definition 
d'une sjmpathie inexplicable. Sans doute il pent 
y avoir dans le monde des hommes et des femmes 
bien singuliers. Je n'y ai rien it dire. Saltern^ 
eunuchum amorem excUdase, vd cancqdssej nun' 
qtuitn audiviase memini. (c) 

Je ne veux point qu^on m'accuse de plaisanter 
d'une maniere profanCf ou m^me ind^cemment, sur 
ce sujet. Le corps de Phomme n'est pas moins 
admirable de ce qu'on sait que c'est le sang qui 
lui donne la beauts et le pouvoir de durer; ni Pes- 

(e) On parlo du vMtabk amour comme s'il naiasAit de 
Pestling. AfiTection peut, et P«miti€ dent, ayoir cette originey 
maU I'amour, ^'le y^ritable amottr»" as9ur^ment nit^ra pas. 
Qui suppose qu'il ressent cette passion pour une laide se 
trompe. Oii il ne se trouve ni la beauts deqnnm^trie ni 
renohantement d'ezpresslon^ ni d'autres attruts de taUle^ 
ou de figure, on peutaimer--oui; c'est peut^tre Pafiection 
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NOT UNFREQUENTLY THE HOLTDAT GAIT 
OF YOUTHFUL AND WELL MEANING FOLLY. 

O^ believe me ! that for one who encoun- 

prit n'est il moins spirituel parceque son agent est de 
grosse matiere, ni cet agent moins ^lev^ vu que par 
sa condition il est sujet k I'estomac. Superbe et 
glorieuse, la nature humaine veut toujours s'exalter 
par sublimation de ses plus viles propri^t^s et de 
ses penchants les plus bas. C'est abominable, crie 
-t-on, c'est une l&che calomnie, que de r^duire ce 
bon amour, qui forme le principal emploi, (apris le 
manger, le boire, et le dormir,) de la belle suson 
de notre courte existence, k un si bas £tage qu' on 
a fait dans ces absurdes et ces fausses remarques. 

d'un ami, d'on frdre; maU ceU n'est pas I'amour.* Le v^rita- 
ble amour n'est ni plus ni moins que ce que nous I'ayons di- 
crit. Cependant il faut se souvenir de ce que I'amour, si 
c'est quelque chose de different d'ayec I'afTectiony ce soit 
bien ai^ chose de Pimpurit€. L'impuriU est une diffor* 
wit6 dvn passion, ou bien, (dans ceux qui sont Ubertins 
par habitude,) la lie apr^s qu'on en a bu tout Pesprit. 

* On dit, charitableinent, d^ime laide, qa*eUe est ikite comme ilpUtU a Dieu, 
C*e«t peutecie par reverence qa*on s*e& pane* On nhame pM le meler de 
cbo9ef diTuiee. 
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ters Evil knowing her to be such^ there are 
two that embrace the demon in disguise ; 
though^ ^tis trae^ the mask is fitted on her 
with their own fond hands. 

C'est une calomnie des plus noires: oui, c'est abomi- 
nable. Mais, n'en est-il pas de m^me des plus 
el^ves de nos aentimeiits et de noa sensations quand 
on les d£pouilIe P Je n'en sais pas, moi, un seul 
qui m£rite le rang qu'on en a donn£ it tons et de 
tous temps. Regardez ce peloton. Que la soie 
enestpr^cieuse! MoUe, deli^e, luisante, dor6e. 
Que I'^toffe qui en est fabriqu6e est belle! Ecoutez. 
£da vitnt des mtrmUea d^un ver. 



*^" 



8* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I HusT see Margaret — ^I mast speak 
with her. Will she permit it? She will 
deem it an insult — she will think herself 
outraged. I cannot help it. I must break 
to her^ or with her. She must expect it : 
she knows I cannot be content with eter- 
nally gazing. 

It was three^ four^ going on to five 
months^ since I had preferred my court- 
ship with the eyes. I was eaten up with 
impatience. 

There she is going — down the street; 
and all alone ! coward that I am ! why do 
I not' join her? 'Tis but an effort — a 
word — a step. Ah! it is too late now! 
Well, to-morrow. 

And the morrow saw Margaret go out 
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again: bat a' little child — ^a pet of her^s — 
audi would of mine^ since it was of tier's — 
went with the beautj. No matter; I bad 
made np my mind. 

I followed her : I neared her : my heart 
beat as thoagh it woald stifle me : I heard 
my breath quick breathing on her neck : I 
felt that it was burning. She mast have 
felt it too. She bent down and spoke to 
the child. God in heaven ! 

I was always fastidious with the voice^ 
and over-susceptible to a fine one. Mar- 
garet^s went through and through me : so 
soft^ so mellow^ and so deep^ deep and 
rounded as I never yet had heard it in wo- 
man^ yet feminine withal^ and delicate as 
the whisper of a dream. 

I cannot dare it ! It is like imposing on 
her mean condition to address her so ab- 
ruptly. She will think it so.— The street 
was narrow : I brushed by her as if by ac- 
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oident^— ^between her and the walL I 
meant to touch her roughly^ yet I scarcely 
fnoved her shawl. 

^^Have I hurt you?^M B'hispered; ^^ in- 
deed I did not mean to.'' 

What an effect love has upon the speech! 
Even in that moment of excitement^ the 
tones of my own voice^ low and trenuilons^ 
yet silvery distinct^ sounded delicious even 
in my own ears. 

Margaret knew I was beside her; she 
knew that I had followed her ; she ex- 
pected it^ perhaps ! for she did not starts 
but answered simply^ ^^ No, sir;'' and her 
voice too trembled, and was low, and deli* 
ciously soft. 

I fancied at the moment^ (and what fiin- 
tastical absurdity!) I fancied that these 
«mple words breathed cool and fragrant 
from those lips of roses! 

"I am gUd to hear it. Believie me''— 
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I stammered — ^^O^ believe me. Miss Mar-^ 
garet — ^I would not hare hart you ever so 
little— for worlds !^^ 

This was consummately ridiculous. I 
felt it so. Yet what to say next! ^Tis 
but the first step that costs. True ; but 
here the first was taken^ and I could not 
make the second. Had I wished it^I 
could not have had a better opportunity to 
commence a conversation: it had been so 
easy to continue the apology and slide 
imperceptibly into other subjects till we 
should be at home with each other. Yery 
easy — ^to an indifferent speaker; but not to 
me ; not then. And^ ass that I was^ thrice- 
sodden ass^ I added in a low voice^ ^^But 
you have hurt me — ^incurably^'' and rushed 
from her side like lightning. 

I damned myself over and over. (I 
could do it now.) I felt I had been a fool. 
What must she think ? Women do so 
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However^ he went about his business with 
a very knowing look. Intrigue makes 
such fellows odiously familiar. 

The rose was put through the window^ 
very handily^ and very handily^ and almost 
immediately^ rejected. It fell to the pave- 
ment. An honest citizen^ just then pass- 
ings smooth shaven and with white gloves^ 
picked up the flower; and I know not 
whether the note went with it^ to be con- 
veyed perhaps to his astonished mistress — 
or confounded wife^ or whether Margaret 
had slily stolen the honey ere she threw 
away the cup. I saw her not for all the 
rest of that day; nor the next; nor yet 
again the next She did not go out either. 

I was vexed. I was angry at her and 
at myself. I was sick. 

The evening of the third day was all 
calm and moonshine. I perceived a figure 
in white seated at a certain window. My 
heart leapt. It must be she. 
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I took my guitar. I had a song and air 
I had been busy with all day. In the 
quiet of the nighty and the loneliness of 
the deserted street^ she must hear me. I 
sung it. • • • It is not worth repeating 
here : the words were nothing extraordi* 
nary^ and the music was neither Mozart^s 
nor Rossini's* 

Gathering courage as I proceeded^ and 
feeling deeply all I sung^ I had never 
sung^ I thongjht^ so well. As quite delight- 
ed with my own execution I hung over thc» 
instrument when I had finished^ and strain- 
ed my eyes to see if I could gather in the 
imperfect light the effect I had produced^ 
some one approached with a candle in the 
room I was watching. I looked. Good 
Heaven! it was Margaret herself. She 
bore the candle. I had been singing pre- 
itably to her old mother. 

YoL. L 9 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Folly of love ! O, folly of love ! Is it 
not strange that the ased appetite should 
tingle at the mere remembrance of its 
sweets^ even when we have fully tasted all 
the after bitterness ? Strange that it should 
have made me all forget myself^ my 9elf 
even ! that the simple drawing of this silly 
picture of past luxury should cause me for 
a time to lose sight of my grim purpose 
and rise superior to my long agony^ — ^rejn- 
venatingy as it were^ in the very lap of de- 
crepitude ! for is it not such; the fatal^ mi- 
serable folly in which my young heart has 
grown aged and withered^ shrivelled like a 
leaf untimely fallen and rotting in midsum- 
mer? Yet it is well — well that it is so — well 
that I can be bat six-and-twenty even for a 
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few moments^ when in fact^ thongh not in 
connt^I want but little of a hundred^ — it is 
well; my task will be the easier — lighter for 
the reader as for me; and soon enough^ when 
all is ended — and yet late enough — ^will 
come the black hour once again-*-<ince 
more — and the last^ last time— -e^ I lay 
my head upon my mother earthy and l^eam- 
less sleep for ever. 

My passion for Margaret increased daily; 
for the simple reason that I indolged it 
daily. I thought of nothing else : by day 
I watched her^ or watched for her^--^ne- 
glecting actually the ordinary wants, of 
nature to feed my dazzled eyes with beauty^ 
and my sick brain with images of pleasure ; 
and when I retired for the nighty it was 
with hope to dream of her presence^ and 
with certainty of waking to behold its love^ 
liness. Secure in the fancied innocence 
and real purity of my intentions^ I set 
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right Reason and trae Honour at defiance^ 
or if I listened to their kind suggestions^ 
it was to overrule them with the sophistry 
of romantic sentiment. I was in a raptu- 
rous dream in fact^ and enjoyed it not the 
less that I was dimly conscious of its un- 
reality. 

- 1 And ; Margaret too— or I deceived my- 
self — began to thaw before the breath of 
passioii. Young desire^ sudden and sub- 
tile as the lightnings more subtle than the 
serpent^ had crept into her veins^ and glanc- 
ed along the unused nerves with a thrill 
whose newness was brief paradise to her 
youthfhl and unjaded senses. It fed on 
fruits of Fancy^s planting and of Hope's 
own gatherings and couched on roses of 
iheir strewing. Its dreams were all of ec- 
«tacy; audits promptings spoke in the lux- 
ury of involuntary revery, in unbidden 
sadness and voluptuous listlessness sue- 
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ceeding to contented equanimity and cheer- 
ful activity^ in increased tenderness in all 
the feminine and simple affections. The 
innocent and unsophisticated heart shrunk 
from sensations it could not^ or would not^ 
interpret : not daring to own them to itself^ 
yet deliciously conscious of their exist- 
ence^ and forced^ from their alternated sub- 
siding and renewed impulsion^ to note their 
intervals and moments of recurrence^ and 
suspect the cause^ it trembled and blushed 
at its own weakness ; and unpractised in 
deceit^ nor taught to hide the secrets of the 
bosom with the close cape of reserve^ the 
girl in her demeanour grew embarrassed^ 
and caprice betrayed the struggle that was 
going on between sexual delicacy and awak- 
ened passion. 

To leave the bright obscurity of figura^ 
tive expression^ which^ like the sun's light 
transmitted through the stained glass of a 

0* 
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Gothic window^ is frequently more gor- 
geous than eclaircive(l): 

My fair neighbour came less frequently 
to the window^ and retired sooner. I sus- 
pected indeed — ^and^ I believe^ with jus- 
tice — ^that she was not really absent from 
her little sitting-room^ but kept in the back- 
ground to observe if I would miss her and 
betray a longing for her re-appearance. 
When she did present herself^ it was^ as I 
have intimated^ with evident embarrass- 
ment : she seemed conscious of being over- 
looked; and her motions were studied^ 
yet uneasy and abrupt. Occasionally I 
could detect a covert glance directed at my 
window^ and withdrawn in some confusion^ 

(1) This strange word appears to be of Julian's 
coining, from the French verb ecZaiVar, (to make 
iclcar, to brigliten.) The word is much wanted, it 
is true^ de pluij il te prSsente Hen; jet pertiaps it 
was bold doing to make it 
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though there was nothing. there that Mar- 
garet ooald see^ whatever she might fancy^ 
to excite emotioD. At other times^ the lady 
was all pride and coldneds^ sitting demar6- 
ly at her' work with an affectation of indif- 
ference, so poorly worn, that were it not a 
veil of Nature's constant recommending in 
such like emergencies, I should have laugh- 
ed to see its flimsiness. Then, the fond- 
ness for her little pet grew more conspicu^ 
ous. She would hold it in her lap for 
hours, look earnestly into its eyes, or kiss 
their lids, then clasp the child with sudden 
ardour to her breast, play with its small 
soft fingers as if enamoured of their silky 
touch, or bending down press to its rosy 
mouth her own youbg lips, clinging there a 
moment as if she would inhale the innocent 
breath, and parting from it but to shower 
on cheek, and neck, and brow, a storm of 
kisses, each softer, closer, more impassion^ 
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ed; than the rest. All this said much; and 
its effect on me — ^need I mention it? 

I watched my opportunity. It came. 
Again Margaret left the house^ and alone. 
I joined her. I poured into her ear a volley 
of the most unintelligible nonsense; I know 
not what; but I remember well I was so agi- 
tated I could scarce articulate^ and that; in- 
stead of acting as though I were about the 
most ordinary^ at least the most customary 
and proper affair in the world, I deprecated 
her resentment; thus reminding her that I was 
taking an unwarrantable liberty, and that 
I looked for nothing more than to be rated 
for my presumption. What could she do 
with such a fool ? Of course she bade him 
leave her. But her voice was more agitat- 
ed even than mine own. It spoke any 
thing but indifference, any thing but resent- 
ment. I felt it, and persisted. Again, 
and again, I heard, ^^I desire you will 
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leave me^ sir^^' more and more positive ; 
and at last the girl said something to me 
that I deemed offensive. She charged me 
with voluntary insult. I suffered myself 
to be worked into a rage^ retorted like a 
fool^ and left her. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

Week after week passed away: and 
where was I ? Even where I stood at first ; 
or rather^ I had retrograded. For thoagh 
I knew that Margaret's repulse of me 
meant nothing, bat was merely the respect 
which Modesty deems herself obliged to 
render to the sovereignty of Gastom(l); 

(1) Not so: it is the homage which she owes to 
Nature; or better, in another and clearer sense, the 
reyerence which Nature owes to her. (See what 
Julian sajs himself a little later: Chap, xvi.) 
Men and women plaj a totally opposite part in the 
economy of love, though with the same end in view. 
It is ours to press with ardour, to pursue: it is 
theirs to fij, to affect indifference, reluctance, or dis- 
dain, afin qu^elles puissent redoubler Pardeur de la 
chaase^ et tenir tovjoura frafche cette incertitude pi* 
quante qui est la vie de Pamaur vagabond. (Pest-ld 
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yet I could not readily bring myself again 
to encounter her abuse. All went the 
same^ however^ with my neighbour. You 
would have thought that I had dreamt the 
scene between us. By turns, cold, suscep- 
tible; now inviting, then repelling; the 
same, just the same, as though nothing had 
occurred. And she went out too. I gnaw- 
ed my nails in pure vexation ; yet I could 
not follow her. 

But as no resolution can hold out for 
ever, so uncertainty must yield by slow de- 
grees — thanks to the Wisdom which has 
made this nature any thing but constant or 

Pordonnance de la nature; un dperorij (pour tra* 
duire Pextravagance de Shakspeare^) un 4peron a 
piquer lesflanca ^ notre deeeein* 

We think there are observations to a similar effect 
in one of the notes to ^^ Isidore." In either case 
thej are onlj not impertinent because it is a fashion 
of the day to consider men and women the same in 
all things, except — ^in being different 
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consistent 1 ). And so one day; when Mar- 
garet had seemed particularly gentle^ or I 
was more than ever deep in foUy^ I accost- 
ed her again. 

^^Miss Margaret''- 



The head was turned from me a littl 
very little way, and the delicate foot step- 
ped q[uicker than before. 

^^ Miss Margaret'^ — (my voice trembled 
like a guilty schoolboy^s deprecating fla- 
gellation — ) ^^ I was hasty when I last ad- 
dressed you — ^very hasty, I own it ; but I 
felt that I was wronged by your reproaches, 
since you must have known that nothing 
could be further from my thoughts than aa 
intention to offend you. Nay, Miss Mar- 
garet, do not turn away — surely if any 
man has a right to speak to you uncalled 
on, I have — not merely as a neighbour'' — 

(1) A man may say this seriously ^ and have good 
reason for it, may he not? 
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(my ToicQ was BtiU a little tremulou^ iMit 
vebemeht and clear-^) ^^ but in reward of 
my long^ steady^ and nttpectfal attention. 
We are not strangers to each other^ Miss 
Margaret : if we have not held intercourse 
by speech^ my eyes have long told you 
mrhat I only waited opportunity to whisper 
to your ear. Yet yoa still disdain to listen 
to me — and eyen now shrink fh>m my side 
as if I wore an object of ayersion.^' 

^^Ton know> sirithe difference jn our 
conditions.'' 

This was coming to the point indeed 1 
I felt it so. Moreover^ it. struck me that 
the language was studied and premeditated. 
Tet well I marked the accent ; and strange- 
ly mixed it was of decision and timidi- 
ty. — I answered with snfflctent readi- 
ness: 

^^LoTOy Miss Margaret, takes no notice 
of conditions. Besides| if I am willing to 

Vol. I. 10 
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pass this difference^ I cannot see why you 
should sbp to measure it This is an ex- 
cess of caution^ permit me to say it^ that 
does more injury to my honour than credit 
to yjoar own juj^tice.'' Mark how easy it 
is to practise sednctioui even unintention- 
aUy(l) I Withoot desigmng wrongs Ivku 
u$uig ihe language ufa seducer; nni to as 
evil profit 

t liad been too violent-«-too roaghly ho* 
neatr^I my it^honesti) in my Tindica- 
tiob ; for Margaret^ with some asperity^ de- 
sired me to leave her. 
^^01 this is too nnkind/^ I urged^ per- 

( 1 ) Precisely so. When we are bent to persuade, 
we use those arguments which we think are most 
likely to tyail us, without stopping to examine 
ihtVR* A lover, thus^ in the h^at ot the moment 
will say what be should not say, though at the time 
hit csnscicnce cannot well reproach him. There 
is such a thing as a nmn's being damnaUif bonest 
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8ktiiig; ^^too UDJast! Why will you net 
hear me ? At least that^ if we then part. 
Can my wyri$ do yon so much injury? Or 
is it ny preselUce that offends you V^ 

^^It is^ it is. Leave ine^ sir— ^leave me 
directly. Toor company is in— -is ifH*-it is 
an insult.'^ 

My devilish temperl I could not stand 
this treatment : though to a more experience 
ed^ and cookt hand^ ttie femimne agitation^ 
the affected anger and real uncertainty of the 
girl's voice and manner^ speaking a fear of 
herself rather than dislike of her admirer^ 
would have neutralized all there was of 
acid in her mere language. 

^^ Very well,'' I exclaimed passionately^ 
^* I will leave you ! Only for the future, 
Miss Margaret, have the common charity 
not to delude beggars by holding out the 
hand you never mean to open to them. 
Give me no encouragement, I say; take 
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no notice . of my folly when you see me 
weak enough to gaze upon you/' 

^^I never did give you encouragement. I 
never once looked at you — no more than I 
have at other men.'' 

^^Fool— fool— that I am r' 

And thus ended the ridiculous scene 
with the utter discomfiture and precipitate 
retreat of the hero! Childhood— child* 
hood at nineteen ! I crush my pen to think 
on it 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Another^ and another^ equal and simi- 
lar scene of folly. They must come. I 
tie myself down to the wearisome detail: 
not merely that the wantonness it points to^ 
and explains^ is the keystone^ so to speak^ 
to my brief .hiitory; — ^a fractioi^*-*-y.ei with* 
ont which my sum of misery could not be 
counted; bat becaase I would do service 
to spirits like mine own^ (I would say like 
mine UHiSf before it knew contamination^) 
by showing them how easily the generous 
mind may be led to the commission of the 
foulest wrongs and of the basest^ as the 
meanest^ of crimes* 

I hold| as it were^ a lantern in the vault 
of Error^ that those who follow me mqr 
see the steps down which myself have been 
precipitated darklmg. 

10* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Were it asked how all this tallies with 
my boasted moral knowledge^ 1 should an- 
swer^ Do men always practise what thsu 
knowf or sqaare their actions with their 
caotioos precepts ? Is not love^ — as well 
the love confirmed by habit and made rea- 
sonable by esteem^ as the momentary pas- 
sion^-4s it not a moral intoxicationi under 
which we are aware we stagger and talk 
thick; yet have no power to steady step or 
tongue? I knew that no acknowledgment 
of sympathy could be expected from my 
neighbour: for I held as an opinion, that 
all women, where the heart is put to com- 
merce with the heart of men, are hypo- 
crites-^lse in despite of themselTes, — the 
very delicacy demanded of their sex en- 
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forciDg them to mask their feeliogs^ and 
disown them — ^nneqaivocally when they 
are once asserted to exist(l}. I knew it 

(l)En d^pit qu'elles en aient? Yraimenty cela 
est biea complaisant de notre poete^ mus pen phi- 
loBophique* Corome qui dirait que les femmes, 
(que Dieu les Mnissel) ne prennent pas plaisir k 
se tirer d'affaire par c^s petites innocentes £chap- 
patoires-lkl II faut nous inscrire en faux contre 
cette proposition galante. Yojons-j. 

Quoi qu'on en puisse dire, tenez ceci pour une 
y/ini€ incontestable: Jamais femme, qui £tait 
femme,^ eut la sincdrit^ d'un honn^te homme. 
Aux meilleures de ce sexe le but justifie toujours 
le moyen, et un mensonge^ sll yient k propos^ n'en 
coftte qu'autant de paroles— ou qu'une grimace 
au plus. 

Sana doute plus le natUrel des femmes s'^ioigne 
de celui des hommes plus leur morale s'aSai- 
blit(a), et chez celles qui sent tr^femmea il 
n'j a gu^ d'autre guide pour la conduite que le 

(a) Et i grand profit. Comme on adit plus ba% o'estU 
leur plot piunant chame. Una feame qui ob^itiion 
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wen. MoreoTer, I bad marked at all 
times, eyeii when in fall career, borne on« 

teal caprice(6). Da reste, ce qui est encore 
de plos Strange c'est que c'est effectiyement ce ca- 
price-Ik qui est le plus fort de tous les fils dont 
elles se serveut pour nous attirer, dous autres 
hommes, et nous attacker k elles. 

C'est rebrousscli: poil que parler aiDsi(c). Soit. 
Quoique tout le monde se r^crie contre, cela ne 
laisse pas d'etre vrai. 

jugemeat ne pUit qu^k peu de monde. £Ue s'attire pent* 
6tre beaucoup d*esdme, point d'amour. £Ue est ** Ran 
avis in terrisy nigroque aimillima cycno :" on la regarde avec 
empressementy mais n'a point d'envie de poss^der aes 
pliunea. On s'en passe d'oiaeaux de cette sorte-Rsans 
difficult^. 

Hais, c'est grand'piti^! Dites. Je n'en sua rienj je 
^irenda lea cboaes comme ellea viennent Toatefoi% tous 
pottvez m'en cnnre^ c'est IMvangile. 

(^) U y a des occanons quand on homme fut ce qui est 
juste par la seule conscience. Alors il dit» Cat man devoir: 
cela suffit Une femme dit, C'est pkdsant, Cest eanvenabk, 
Su xa iwxr Qnel bonlieiur poor elle, et poor nons^ que ses 
^^i*a ne tendent piesque jamab qu' k des bagiteUcs ! 

(c) Quelques-uns m'ont d^ja fait I'bonneur de m'appeler 
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ward by the unchecked vivacity of my 
mettled temper^ I had marked^ with the 
cunning of a leech^ all changes in the girl's 
demeanour^ and gathered from them sure 
prognostics of the case. I knew besides^ 
and credited^ as I do stilly the proverb 
which tells us that the fortress which par- 
leys^ and the woman that listens^ will both 
surrender. I knew all this : yet when the 
time for action came about^ invariably my 
feelings gave my knowledge the slip^ and 
left her just behind to chafe and murmur 
at their progress. 

I could easily imagine how stood the lit- 
tle world within Miss Margaret all this 
time. It had^ I believe^ no passions like 
my own^ strong and rebellious^ to threaten 
its subversion ; but there was an interreg- 
num in the petty government^ and matters 

* 

grossier. Peut^tre ont-ils ndion. Je le suit, n Ton reuf^ i 
regard de mes dttcoan» et ili le sontt je ittppose» par leun 
pracedei. 
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were of course in sad dborder. New* 
bom Love^ scarce conscious of bis own ex-, 
istence, lay struggling witb the helpless- 
ness of infancy^ and moved bis little limbs 
tat belp^ while loud officious Vanity^ shy 
maiden-like Timidity, and feeble Pru- 
dence^ low-Toiced^ though harsh of fea- 
tnroy were jarring, and distracting the king- 
dom with their rival claims, masters as well 
at ministerB to the baby monarch. 

They were no so^estions of my vanity 
thai led me to suppose this state of mind 
for my fair and most coy neighbour. Ya-* 
nily is a weakness which, 1 may safely 
say, never ruled my counsels when women 
were in question. I kuew too well that 
this equitable sex seldom admire but where 
they are admired, and never o&r love till 
a similar present has been made to them 
in form^ sometimes not even then. Mar- 
Biuret would doubtless have preferred me 
to a monster : but had the monster held a 
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mirror to ber eyes, while Jolian kept one 
merely for bis owo^ the monster mn^t 
have proved the Jbetter man. ^^ Beauty 
and the Beast'' has more than one moral. 
It was not self-flattery then which fa- 
thered my belief. So far indeed I was 
from being satisfied of the reasonableness 
of my conjectares, that I osnally destroyed 
one day the stmcture I had raised the pre- 
cedingy and laid by night foundations that 
were sure to vanish on the morrow. In a 
word : what my observation and my judg- 
ment inclined me to believe^ the jealousy 
of passion^ suspicious^ from its very sensi- 
tiveness^ of the sincerity of a return^ and 
the habitual mistrust I had taught myaelf 
for woman's innate art, made me welcome 
with diffidence^ and frequently repel vrith 
scepticism. And as I oscillated between 
hope and doubt^ so Margaret vacillated 
amongst more points than she could count 
I account for. On my part, masculine 
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ardour corvettiog ander the manege of ac- 
quired crafty on hers feminine caprice and 
inborn art^ — a pretty train they were lead- 
ing me ! 

Week trod upon the heels of week in 
fickle weatherji the alternate cold and 
warmth, sunshine and clond, that form 
Love's atmosphere of changes. Then came 
a spell of more than usual brightness^ and 
pdted by its rays my doubts all vanished, 
and.my reluctance io encounter Margaret's 
disdi^n yielded suddenly to the very first 
occasion. 

>^In despite of myself, Miss Margaret^ 
I again run the. risk of your nnkiiid treat^^ 
ment.'' . (Why must I play the fool and 
bejklways putting it into her woman's bead 
to treat me unkindly 1} ^^ You will not re« 
&S6 to listen to me now, I kust.^' (Bbe 
turned her head aside, and walked more 
rapidly.) ^^ Nay, why will yon persist in 
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tbiB Bttenge bohavioar? Why will you 
treftt ms tluis^ when: yoa inmtkaoWf when 
yoQ mnatfeel, that I can have no intention 
to ofBtpad you? Miss Margaret^ I would 
lisk ay life ere a single hahr of your head 
dumld be injured ; is it likely then that I 
shsmld have the most remote idea of offer- 
ing you an insult? You cannot — ^you do 
aot^ believe ifcl^^ 

It will be perceived that, in my inter- 
views with' Margaret^ invariably I com** 
menced with some silly speech which I 
had previously prepared; but that some* 
thing was always sure to intervene to Inake 
me forget the line of condoct Ifaad pnipos- 
ed io pursue ; and that the end of our brief 
dialogues was more in accordance with my 
temper than thehr beginning. 

Margairet replied^ and with her usual 
agitation: *^ Leave me^ sir— or I willcom* 
pkdn cff you— to my mother.'^ It was no 

Vol- L 11 
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by my honour^ fonA wrong 1 Have I acted 
like one that soag^t to take advantage of 
the cbcamstance yoa mention?^ (I had 
most certainly.) ^^Have not my actions 
ever marked'^ — 

^< Leave me^ sir.'' 

<^Then — ^Then^ since yon i¥iU force me 
to remind yea c^ it^ why have yoa given 
encooragement to my foUy^ when yoa 
meanly all the time^ to disappoint it ?'' — 

^^I did notp-I never did give yea en- 
coarf^ment.'^ 

^^ Pardon me^ yoa have indeed, told jne 
so again and again; and again and agsap 
yonr actions have contradicted yonr asser- 
tions. In fatare. Miss Margaref'-^She 
heg^n to walk at a tremendous rate — ) ^In 
future, I say^ remember never to look as 
yoa have done ! never to make with the eye 
acknowledgments Which yoa knoW' I am 
the vain fool to iatei^ret as Welcomiag my 
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admiration^ and which I most consider so 
as long as yon repeat them ! Be gener- 
ous enoagh'^ — 

I was interrupted. Mai^aret while I 
spoke had seemed to be ready to burst 
with passion ; and no w^ the explosion was 
sufficiently abrupt and singular. She 
said^ — ^panting as if under the saddle of an 
incubus — ^^You have followed me like a 
little dc^ V^ {Little ! I stand six feet in 
my stockings !) 

^^ YeS| Miss Margaret^'' I rejoined with 
hitter neser^ ^^thai is whietled qfter.^^ As 
the words issued through my teeth^ the lady 
crossed the street^ and left nle the satisfac* 
tion to add to the empty air^ and whatever 
other things might be in hearing : ^^ But 
I shall follow you no longer* For the 
fatore some other cur must serve yon? 
torn.'' 

A man of amse would have shouted to 

il* 
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himself^ ^^ On my life^ she loves me ! or she 
never would take the trouble to abuse me. 
Women don't fling dogs at men thej hate- 
ay^ or are indifferent to :'^ I went home^ 
and screamed aloud, ^^To be so insulted! 

ridiculed! made an ass of! and by a'' 

sewing-girlj I did not add. 

Instead of laughing at the absurd mix- 
ture of childishness and womanly ^irit 
which Margaret had displayed, I whipped 
myself into a comfortable passion in my 
study, by retracing a scene which should 
have convinced me,— *and had so done^ 
were I reasoning on it for another, — that 
the girl stood more than ever in my dan^ 
ger, and that my own want of self-corn* 
mand was to be censured, not her unmean- 
ing epithets, which were let fall as the 
irst that came to hand, and because, while 
she wished to hide from me her real fed« 
ingB, she thought the abuse was called for 
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by maiden modesty: instead of being amus- 
ed with all this play of nature^ I gave way 
to irritated pride; and it was many months 
before I could bear to think of the ' affur 
with any thing like equanimity. 

I no longer practised my occasional little 
gallantries at the open window ; but^ keep- 
ing close behind the blinds, I watched the 
enemy, and found the strange creature 
nsing, in despite of all my warnings, the 
▼ery same artifces which had before de- 
ceived me, and showing ten times the lover- 
like solicitude and voluptuous pensiveness 
•he had ever before betrayed. The devil 
was in her surely ! No-naihe was a wo* 



One evening, some two months after this 
event, Margaret had an unusual concourse 
of fHends at tea with her, both male and 
female. Ensconced behind the window of 
tiie dining-roonv I looked into my ntighf 
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hour's modest parloar^ And watdied the 
whole proceedings of the party. It was 
not merely to contemplate Margaret's beaa- 
ty that I played the spy upon her actioni^ 
but through a solicitude^ which I was con- 
stantly indulging^ of discovering aught in 
her behaviour that should either confirm my 
high (pinion of her character^ or^ by show- 
ing me I was deceived^ dissipate at once 
my fond delusion. Though I need not as- 
sure the reader that many chances offered 
for the latter object of which I never made 
the use I promised myself. 

All went on well at first Margaret's 
elegant figure showed to great advantage 
as she moved about in quality of hostess, 
and her manners appeared to my partial 
judgment to be far above her station. I 
was vexed however that she should be gay 
-Hforgetting that I could be gay myself in 
company, yet think of her the while-*-aad 
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conseqaentlj I was not in the best of hur 
moucs to witness the many little liberties 
that pass between the Boxes in that sphere 
oflife. 

Presently one of iiie yoong men attempt- 
ed to snatch a kiss from Margaret, She 
escaped^ and ran round a table which was 
in the centre of the room. I followed the 
chase with my eye% my heart beating ihe 
whilst as if it would break its prison. Sud- 
denly the girl darted from the room ; the 
street door opened ; and I saw her rush out 
with the impertinent behind her. 

To spring after them was the thought and 
execution of one moment I had no object^ 
nothing but an insensate and indefinite jea- 
lousy to urge me to this mad extent of fol- 
ly. They stopped before a church at no 
great distance. The boy attempted no li- 
berty, and as I had had the sense to clap a 
hat upon my head^ passed me without sus- 
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picioD. For a long long minute I leaned 
against the iron rails of the church fence^ 
and was sick to faintness. 

I relate this petty incident to evidence 
the passion of my temper and the strength 
of the feeling which blinded me for Mar- 
garet Mancel. 

The next day I bade adieu to my loved 
Btudy^ and set out for the country. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

It was late in autntnn. I had retamed 
to my home^ my sister^ and my books. I 
had returned to Margaret too ; for her dear 
eyes still had power on me. I had ceased 
to hope to win her to my love^ — my friend- 
ship^ as I chose to call it; but I could not 
deny myself the luxury of watohing the 
beautiful ^rl^ when^ resting on her arm^ 
her lustrous eyes upturned and fixed upon 
my window, she would sit for many mi- 
notes gazing thus, with a melancholy ten- 
derness of appeal in her whole manner that 
seemed to say to me, Can you be angry 
with me for what I do not of my will ? I 
reeled in the intoxication of the pleasure : 
but my pride sustained me ; for I knew that 
Margaret looked but to betray, and I felt 
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atsored that to be tempted was only to ex- 
pose myself to fresh confusion. 

It was late in autamn^ on an afternoon 
which threatened rain. I was returning 
from a solitary waUc^ when my attention 
waa drawn [to a young and well dressed 
girt who was endeavouring to escape the 
importunities of a drunken wretch who^ 
staggering about her^ was peering insolent- 
ly under Iier bonnet The girl was Mar«» 
garet. I came up with, them, j ust when, tha 
fellow had actually contrived to hem her in 
against a wall> as you have seen a play- 
er ai draughts confine a weak antagonist 
in a comer of the draught-board* Tlie 
frightened gurl stretehed out her hands to 
me, and implored my aid in a tone of de- 
lighted relief that went, to my heart I 
flung the obscene brute into the kenneli 
walked a step or two beside Maipiret in 
silence, and then said, ^< The way is clear 
now. I will leave you.'^ 
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^^ Yes-Hthank yoa^^ — she replied, stam- 
merings — ^^I can go alone now-^I — ^I don't 
think it will rain.'^ 

BmnP Was this a hint? The drops 
were indeed beginning to fall. How conld 
I help offering my nmhrella, and holding 
it over her? 

Not a word was said. We walked 
dose; so close together that we touched. 
It could not be avoided* The contact made 
me shiver. Margaret timidly shmnk from 
me. Her bosom rose and fell iumnltnons* 
ly beneath the modest shawl that wrapped 
it^ and betrayed her agitation to increase 
my own. Had I spoken, it wonld have 
been better: silence gives snch scope to 
thought Maipuret's confusion grew stiU 
greater. She stumbled ; and would have 
faUea but for my support 

^a see,'' I said with trembling, ^^hat I 
mnsik lend you my assistance, whether yon 

Vol. L 4« 
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will or no. • • . • And wby not?^' I added 
lowy as I gently passed within my own the 
little arm I still retained — ^^ Why not^ Misi 
Margaret? Ghance has made us neigh- 
liours^ and Fate seems to will it that wt 
should be friends. Why not yiibld to her 
direction^ forget the past^ and let this meet- 
ings which is of her own contriving^ be the 
first oi our acquaintance?'^ 

As usual with me^ I was ^getting on too 
fast. My companion drew her arm from 
mine^ and seemed to be about to leave me. 
I took the warning in time^ changed the 
subject artfully^ and for the rest of the way^ 
which I took care should have no short 
cuts^ we were excellent companions. Mar^ 
garet indeed spoke little j but she listened 
most eloquently. 

When we came to the head of the street 
which led to both our houses^ I said : ^^For 
yoqr sake^ Miss Margaret^ we most pmt 
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here. Take the umbrella with you ; but 
keep it till I send for it. Good bye.'' To 
my surprise^ 9he sbqwed iio 8;^mptom of 
offended pride; but did as I desired her : 
and ihifl accidental nesting proved indeed 
^tke first of our acquaintance.'' 



, I 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

I NEED not detail how next we met; nor 
how, from passively receiving my atten- 
tions, Margaret began to respond to them ; 
nor how, from meeting apparently without 
design, we soon forgot this compliment to 
delicacy, and found the termination of one 
interview regularly inviting to the appoint- 
ment of the i^ext : but I must relate how 
Margaret was taught my true intentions, 
and what reception they encountered. 

One moonlight evening, when we had 
met as usual, I proposed that we should 
take^a turn in — — — Park. The disclo- 
sure which I meditated was trembling on 
my lips, and the lateness of the season pro- 
mised the perfect solitude I needed to carry 
through my purpose. 



The flokmn fitillness^ the boly light 
which fitreamed at intervals along the aye« 
iiues^ the trees whose )dark masseis tdosed 
them in^ swelling in: fall and beautiful re- 
lief against the brilliant hearen^ the sha* 
dows which stretched diagonal across the 
patfa^ grotesque and huge^ and opening 
here and there in spots of lights shadows 
oftreillageas itwere^ the plaintive murmur 
of the leaves^ which seemed to mourn their 
coming dissolntibn and made tiie freedom 
from all sounds of living things the deeper 
stillness ; all invited to voluptuous languor, 
and moved the tnind to revery of love : yet 
I came there to dissipate, the soft delusioit 
and check the hasty current of deceitful 
passion, 

^^Dd you remember^ Mar^uret," I said 
to iny companion^ when we had walked 
for some time in silence^ <^Do you rememt 
bwiKiftt you urged tb^mpoiye'itoy before 

1«* 
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we were acquainted? I meaiF— do not be 
trended — I mean^ before you woald per- 
mit me to lay claim to year acqaaititance?'^ 

No reply : but tbe arm that lay in mine 
trembled a little^ and^ forgetful of the nighty 
the proud head drooped and looked towards 
the ground^ in a natural effort to conceal 
emotion. 

^^ You reminded me of the disparity in 

our stations Margaret^ have you 

ever since pven a thought to that subject?'^ 

^^Sir? — ^I Let us return^ if you 

please.'^ 

^^ No— -pardon me — ^I have brought you 
here for the very purpose. It is necessary 
we should understand each other. • • • • 
Margaret, I have thought of it; and it 
would be dishonourable in me any longer 
to withhold from you my real intentions as 
respects our future intercourse*^^ 

Here my companion^ with that noioepti- 
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bility which I had observed on mmdry for^ 
iner occasions^ and have described^ became 
macb agitated^ almost dragging me along 
with her in the rapidity of her nnequal 
step^ turning aside her face as if she fear- 
ed to have the light shine on it^ and trem- 
bling excessively; which marks of excite- 
ment grew so violent as £ proceeded^ that 
when I ceased to speak her breathing was 
become actually audible. For myself^ 
finding the matter^ when once begun^ more 
easily managed than I had looked fw^ I 
continued with all the firmness I could de- 
sire. 

^^ Marriage between us^ Margaret^ — ^I 
must speak it plainly^ — ^is impoarihle. It 
never can be. To enjoy your love on other 
terms — Nay^ do be patient-^you have no 
cause for anger-Hiuch a course^ I tell thee^ 
were as much beneath the honour of Julian 
FluEquharwm to adopts aa it wero degrad- 
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iog to either of os to dream of it ! Bat- 
there is another anion^ Margaret^ purer^ 
loftier^ which requires in us but the subja* 
gation of our passions to make us happier 
and better in each other's society than we 
oould ever hope to be apart. Tell me; 
have you what is termed a friend ? I mean, 
of your own sex ; one on whose sympathy 
you love to lean, and in whose confidence 
and true affection you find your pleasures 
best participated, and your griefs most 
fondly solaced? the inciter of your highest 
virtues, and the corrector of your little weak*^ 
nesses; your counsel and partaker in the hour 
of joy, and your firm support in every time 
of trial ? Have you such a one ? Fou need 
not answer me. I know you have not I 
know that you would never look for such 
in yonr own class of life — and no where, 
trust me, would you meet with such in wo- 
men. I too am lonely^ Margaret. , I too 
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have no friend in whose fond bosom I conld 
look for sympathy — ^none who wonld listen 
to my idle fancies without weariness^ or 
who would deem it worth his while to 
soothe my sorrows to repose. For me^ 
such a friend^ fond without weakness^ 
kind without deceit^ such a friend^ for mSf 
must not be man. I love my sister — ^I re- 
vere and cherish her ; but Nature^ in mak- 
ing us of kin^ denied the right and wish of 
closer intimacy (1). It is to thee^ to thee 
alone^ Margaret^ that I look. Say then^ 
ahall we not be friends ? friends^ dear and 
intimate^ as I have spoken of them ?^^ 

^^ I — ^I do not understand yoo^ sir. I — 
I do not. It is growing late — ^let ns go. 
Let me go^ Mr. Farquharson.'^ 

^^ Nay^ but a moment longer. I will re- 

( 1 ) What a sophister is Love ! I believe he would 
insinnate craft into the bosom of an angel, and might 
refine the subtlety of the old Serpent himielf* 
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tarn witk yoa theo^ Margaret ; only listen 

to me now Let me explain myself. 

I am too extravagant perhaps. I will be 
plainer. You will listen to me ? Ton will 
believe me^ and trust me? 

^^Margarety I have long loved yon*— 
loved you sincerely^ and tenderly. Never 
was purer^ more disinterested affection felt 
by man for woman than that I bear to yon. 
It looks for no gratification at the expense 
rf your honour or your happiness^ it seeks 
for no advantage but by and through your 
own... . . • .Among my first day-dreams^ 
from my earliest youth^ I nourished the 
idea of one day meeting with some lovely 
and gentle being of your sex^ whose mind 
twin spirit of my own I might fashion on it 
like model^ till she was become a second 
seir^ a counterpart of my own essence in a 
brighter mould. I thought with rapture of 
our intercourse^ I dwelt in fancy on the 
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close commtinion of our spirits^ when I 
should have taaght her all the secret knoW- 
ledge of my own mind^ when I shoolfl have 
opened to her wondering eyes the treasures 
of my reason and imagination^ and bid her 
share them with me^ for they were all hers. 
I hniig in pictured ecstacy on the breath- 
ing of her praise^ I watched with fancilefl 
intoxication of delight the glow of admii'il- 
tion on her cheeky and the fire of recfprtf- 
cated feeling in her eye. Genius seemed to 
reign triumphant in her forehead, and affte- 
tiott, kindled by gratitude and by awakened 
sympathy, to animate each sparkling fea!- 
tore. I clasped the expanded spirit to ihy 
own, and found them grow Immortal. Ah, 
Mar^ret, — when £ gazed on thee, and 
read in thy expressive beauty that my ^M- 
rious visions might at Mngth be realized, 
could you blame me that I spread my arihs 
to welcome such a ibrtune, and tried -Aiy 
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best to make it dwell with me? Tell me^ 

•hall we not be friends^ friends of this new 

> 

fashion ? O ! I will teach thee, Margaret, 
more than in thy fondest aspiration thoa 
Goold'st ever dream to know, yet which 
thou shalt deem all simple, falling from the 
impassioned lips of love! I will discourse 
to thee of man's dark heart, unfold its in- 
most cabinets, and dustiest recesses, to thy 
dear research, or, mounting with thee 
nigher heaven, show how the eternal stars 
nU on their courses, or tell thee how the 
hand of Gk)d swept together through the il- 
limitable ether the senseless particles that 
made the mass of chaos, from whose &ted 
coalescence the round world rose in the 
abysm, the soil put forth her varied vege- 
tation, and countless tribes of procreative 
being swarmed .vivacious in the new- hung 
sphere. Or — ^Bnt I am talking wild in my 
enthusiasm. Do, tell me, Margaret — dear 
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Margaret — ^may not all this he ? Bhall we 
not share together this eljsiam?''^ 

I had clasped the dear 'girFs hand in 
mine; and in the ardonr of ray prc^osed 
friendship I passed abont her little waist 
the arm I had at liberty^ and pressed her 
to assent She resisted. me but faintly^ 
raised her lustrous eyes^ on which the 
moonli^t was directly ahiiung^ met my 
own orbs^ glowing doubtless with the ectia* 
cy of my improvisation^ then gently bend- 
ing down her head^ sighed — but made no 
reply. 

^^ Speiak^ dear girL We cunot^ must 
not for both our sakes^be aught else to 
one another; but we may^^ we should^ be 

friends.'^ 

^' Friendsy^ The murmnr of the Upe 

that faintly thus repeated my last word> 

told of sad disappointment^ softened by the 

tenderness of feelingn which our intervietr^ 

VoL-L . 18 ; 
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under all the drcimetaiices^ had not &iled 
to excite. 

^^YeB, fneBda-^^-soch as we are now. 
Sareljr joa do not wish that we should cease 
to he sach — ^ yoa^ Mai^aret?'^ 

Margaret sighed again, but not so sadly 
as before^ and once more looked op to my 
hoot ; and her tone was oven cheerfbJ^ as 
she anewered sofUy with her nias^<niekK 
diOQS of Yoicse: 

^ Well But lei US go ngw, Mr. 

Fari|nfaarson> or we shall iuiw:torpasg ^ 
night here : they are locking the gates.^ 

^fYos^ but can me Jnlian. ijRrie^ds do 
not Miss and Mr. . one anoUieiw^ 

''Wellfthen-vJUias^--^Ic9ii)d;fed her 
thrill at the first pronouncing of my taadio-^) 
^^ it's m sweet name too — ^when will you 
give me these pretfylessons^ and.tdlme of 
the stars, and sky, and aU these wondrous 
things? Shall it.be soim? I thiidK^tke 
night to-morrow will be clear.'' . 
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*' Sweet ! Tes, I will tell thee of the 
stars^ and of the sky^ and of what is bright- 
er still than these, luid more seducing to 
the thoughts to muse upon, — ^thy beauty, 
Margaret*^^ 

^< Let us go.^^ 

We torned to quit the walk. The moon, 
I hare said, shone through the screen- work 
of the grove ; here giving light, there throw-* 
ing shadow. We stopped beneath a tree 
one little moment* No eye was neur to watch 
us; both Margaret's hands were folded in 
mine own; the modest leaves hid Marga- 
ret's blushes from the tell-tale lig^t; and^o — 

Our contract was of friendship ; but the 
seal we put upon it was the kise^of love. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Now all was joy withm my breast 
Margaret's mind proved what I had ima- 
ged it ; aad thoagk her temper was qaick^ 
at times exceedingly tormenting^ yet in her 
fonder moods she was so soft of soul^ so 
winning from the sweetness of her voice, 
that I drew almost unnaxed delight from 
every interview ; the more so that her na- 
turally arbitrary dbposition was yielding 
gradually and involuntarily to the yoke of 
my still more imperious and stronger spi- 
rit. My mother and my sister wondered^ 
but were happy> at my increased gayety ; 
and my uncle with his own thin smile re- 
marked^ that the work must be drawing to 
a closBy our student was in such fine spi- 
rits. I was in too good a humour then to 
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tranelato^ him closely^^ Md I beliete I evea 
smile^ sincerely^ ia retuFD, 

Soon the weather grew too fdul for walk- 
ing. The togUy the rai0y and the cold^ of 
draav Nov«mb»^ forbade mj taldog Mar- 
garet abroad* I persuaded her to let me 
dee her al her hoflie : and wheit her mother 
wai retired for the nighty I ta^ed at the 
hoQse-door^ and niy neighbour with her own 
fair hand admitted me ell darkling to the 
little parloor^ wheve we sate for hoars to- 
gether wjth w^ other light than what the 
street affoided through the nnenrtained 



Alas i we vow discoursed bot rarely <m 
my darting themes. The flimsy umsk of 
friendship began toe to slip aside. The 
very loweese of the tones in which we wisre 
obliged to speak^ the hour^ the close con* 
tact of oor persons^ the habit of our intima- 
cyi which each new diqr was strengthenings 

18* 
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and adding to its passionate sensibility^ all 
suggested thooghts that were too warm for 
friends. And often we wonld sit in si- 
lence^ side by side^ the greater part of our 
interview^ wrapped in the dangerous com- 
munion of our hearts^ Margaret's little 
hand in mine^ her head inclined upon my 
shoulder^ the fragrant hair pressed by my 
warm cheek and trembling lips^ and my 
burning breatbi. expired audibly^ felt and 
heard with treacherous distinctness. Thus 
would we sit^ counting the feverish pulses 
of each other's fingers as they beat volup- 
tuously together^ while now and then a 
sigh would break from the full soul that^ 
listened and responded to^ made the excit- 
ed nerves quiver with ecstacy. It was a 
perilous^ most perilous^ intercourse. It 
came to a speedy and a sudden termina- 
tion. 
I was seated with Mm^uret one eve&ing^ 
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precise! jriDr the manner I have just describ- 
ed. We had ceased to speak for many, 
many minutes. Where Margaret's thoughts 
were fixed, or whither wandering, I know 
not; but 1 remarked that she was fonder 
even than her wont. Her sighs were more 
frequent, more prolonged ; and her delicate 
frame, as it leaned deliciously upon my 
arm, thrilled and trembled to the very 
ends of the small fingers. Suddenly she 
sighed heavily, and a single tear fell hot 
upon my hand. My heart bounded. I 
knew it was not pain had caused those 
sighs, this tear. 

^^ Are you not well, Margaret ?'' I whis- 
pered. The tremulous yet sweetly earnest 
and affectionate tone of my voice betrayed 
but too much feeling. 

<^ N6t well ? Oh/ Julian P^ mur- 

mured the beautiful girl; when, as if 
prompted by some uncontrolable emotion, 
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she raised my hand impetaoasly^ and press- 
ed it with ardonr to her glowing lips. 

My blood took Itre^ my brain reeled ; I 
drew my arm still closer round the slen- 
der waisty and strained the impassioned 
creature to my breai^t Our hearts beat to* 
gether^ heart to hearty wildly and loud ; yet 
Maipuret drew not back. She put her own 
arm round my neck ; she raised her lace to 
mine ; ^^ Dear^ dear Jolian !'' I heard her 
murmur ; and our hot lips met, were press- 
ed^ glued, couTulsively^ deliriously toge- 
ther. 

A light flashed down upon my eyes. I 
looked up. Its pure rays issued from the 
bedroom of my sister. It lingered a mo- 
ment : the waiting-maid closed the shatter: 
and we were in the dark again. But I 
was saved. Pure spirit^ who could think 
on thee, and sin in, as it were, thy very 
presence ! 
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<^ Good night — ^Margaret — ^Oood night !'' 

"My God!— What— ? Julian— will 
you leave me? — so soon? — so abruptly? 
Will you leave me, Julian ?^^ 

" Will I leave you ? Would I shut the 
gates of hell, were they opening to enclose 
you ? Good night — Margaret— Good night 
for ever!'^ 

'' Julian ! — Sir — ^Mr. Farquharson! He 

is gone ! No Sear Julian, say, is 

it I that have offended you? Have I been 
too free ? ! have I been guilty ?'' 

"Loose me, Margaret! Loose me, I 
say — ^I beg of you ! Nay — ^it is for your 
own sake, dear girl. I am a mad, rude 
spirit — and I act hastily, unkindly, in my 
vehemence; but believe me, Margaret, it 
is not meant. Tet — once again — Good 
night. One kiss. Thus'^ .... 

'^ Tou will not leave me then so soon ? 
One hour more — one little hour, Julian ?'^ 
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'' One hoar ? A dozen 1 We will sit^ 
love^ till the morDiag breaks ; and the fleet- 
ing hours shall seem so many minutes^ 
ended ere they're well begun. There — 
this is my seat: let us sit Sit down. 
Sweety you are too maidenly ; lean on my 
breast ; can the night betray your blushes?'' 

"Julian"— 

'^Love?'' 

" I fear you are too hasty^ too fiery to be 
long constant" — 

"So? I must close those false little 
lips : they speak treason. There^ naughty 
one ; and there ; and there ! Sure^ Pai*a* 
dise is in thy breath !" 

" Nay — ^fie now — ^you will wake my mo- 
ther. Ah Julian ! How your 

breath heaves ! And your heart beats so 
loud you may hear it in this stillness. Tou 
are too passionate^ I fear me, to be true : 
hot love, they tell us, Julian, soon grows 
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cold. Is it SO ? • • • . Ja • . . • Jalian • . • • 
re • • . • release me ! . • / . la the name of 
God ! . • • • Ah ! We must meet here no 
more^ and at this hour: Margaret is too 
fond ; and you will swear to love her^ and 
will leave her.'' 

^^ Leave thee? 0^ thou art too dear 
to me ! By these eyes whose lids I kiss 
— ^by these soft cheeks-r-tihese lips of roses 
— ^Margaret^ never ! . • . . My dstev^s 
light breaks ihraugh the crevice/ Perdi- 
tion ! . • . . Good nightr-^r ever /'' 

I darted from the room-^I rushed from 
the house^ without caring for the noise I 
made^ and gained the street — ^my doon 

Eunice! dear sister! Thou ha^t saved 
me! 



I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Letter to Margaret. 

I HAVE been the fool of my imagioatioa 
— ^the dupe of a dream ! I am now awake. 
Farewell — ^farewell for ever, Margaret! In 
two days I shall be iq France. We meet 
not again. Friends we cannot be : if we 
meet again^ 't will be as lovers : and as such 
we must no more encounter. It would cost 
thee too dear^ and afford me but a short- 
lived satisfaction. Do not reproach me; 
I am already wild with thinking. God 
knows I never meant you wrong — and I 
believe I have done you none. If led away 
by the ardour of my temperament I have 
taught you what it were better you had been 
left ignorant of^ the secrets of your own bo- 
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801D; may the real good I flatter myself I 
haTe done yoa^ by drawing oat the biddea 
powers of your miod and setting tbem 
upon their course^ be put in balance against 
the unmeditated eyiL 

Heaven bless you^ Margaret ! I enclose 
a ring. Wear it^ not as a token of my af- 
fection^ but as a remembrance of a danger 
happily escaped^ and a pledge of security 
for the future. Xdke this jewel is thine ho- 
nour^ Margaret; spotless and brilliant. 
The hot breath of passion dulled its lustre 
for a moment^ but has left it without flaw. 
O^ may no similar encounter ever again 
subject it to even a momentary dimness ! 

Farewell ! If yon feel but a pang at 
this patting^ let your imagination swell it 
to a pitch next key to madness^ and yon 
may conceive what I suffer in the conflict 
between duty and passion. 
. Vol. I. 14i 
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TTiB Eeply. 

Jalian ! Julian ! take me with yoa I I 
will fly with you I Tou shall not part 
from me! Friend^ lover^ mistress, any 
thing, — ^make me what you please; I will 
be all to you, — every thing — or nothing — 
so that I be not from you ! Talk not to 
me of danger : no state can be so dreadful 
as the void where Julian is not^ where Ja- 
lian will not come ! O^ take me with yon, 
false, cruel, deceitful, Julian I Why tell 
me of duty and of honour ! What should 
duty or honour be doing where faith and 
constancy are not? Ah, did you love me, 
yon wonld not reason on my danger ! yon 
would not calculate it But it is not mine 
— ^it is your own, affrights you. 

I am writing wildly, I fear ; but I have 
bid Manuel wait ; and I write in agony 
that were enough distracting without thii 
hurry. But why do you go at all ? Why 
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sboald yoa fear? or what? Is it me yoa 
dread? Ooald yoa. write this to me with- 
out blushing ? I should be aogry ; I feel 
I should ; but Margaret^s love is too strong 
to suffer reseutmeut to chase it from her 
bosom. iXear^ dear^ Julian! Will yoa 
leave me ? Will yon leave your friend^ 
your pupil ? We were so happy together ! 
What should suggest this madness to yoa 
— this sudden frenzy? except it be that yoa 
have changed in a little^ very little time^ and 
are no more my Julian — the Julian who 
has formed me^ and made me all I am^ by 
rendering me a part of him — living only in 
his nature. — Yet it cannot be either. I 
weep to think it. And I would tear this 
scrawl; nor send the blotted record of my 
weakness^ but that time presses and I must 
try some effort to bring back your false 
heart Manuel knocks. Julian^ I wUl 
write it — come of it what may ! I am yours 
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^^r nothing. Take me with yoa ! make 
me what yoa please ; bat leave me not be- 
hind! 

I shall be in misery worse than death till 
yoar reply. Let it be bat to bid me come 
— ^to tell me that we shall not part — and 
call me by what name yoa please : I will 
bear it all; 1 will — ^I will indeed! O^ 
take me with you^ dear> dear^ Julian ! 

Second, Letter to Margaret. 

Are yoa mad? Or would you drive me 
so? Margaret! Margaret ! think of what 
yoo do. Grief or disappointment has made 
you forget your own nature and what you 
owe to your sex as woman. I take you 
with me? Fou b^ my mistress P Name 
it not I Think not of it for a moment^ im- 
prudenti unreasonable girl !•••.• But you 
know not what you write ; and were it my 
place to blame you^ when the fault is all 
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mine owo^ how could I^ when I feel dig* 
tracted myself — ^and see nothing clear be- 
fore me — ^nothing; Margaret^ but the rock 
you would dash against^ and which you do 
not see^ whose perils you cannot know. 
Tou would go with me ? For what ? I 
shame to write it to you — ^to remind you of 
my own weakness — or the force of our mu- 
tual passion ; but hear me, d.ear, confiding^ 
thoughtless girl. Hear me, I say, Marga- 
ret ! Rather than see you what you trem< 
ble not to tlunk of, nor blush to name ; be- 
cause you know not what you mean, and 
see not what you write ; rather than plunge 
you into such misery — ^I would stab you 
with my own hand — ^and suffer for a righ- 
teous and merciful deed. I must go from 
you ; and I must go alone. Your very let- 
ter is an argument for my departure. A 
passion so ardent as that which is drying 
up the reason of our youth, and would re- 
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dace US morally to ashes^ is not to be trust- 
ed one moment If we meet again^ I tell 
thee^ we meet to thy dishonour^ and my 
own eternal shame and remorse ! I write 
with apparent coolness — but I burn in a 
hell of feeliog^ whose torments^ could you 
witness them^ would move you to pity and 
a better sense of my conduct than I fear 
you will at present experience. Good 
b'ye. Think not of me again ; or think of 
me but as a friend — a real friend — whom 
you will show best love to^ by doing what 
you know will best please him. I speak 
of the cultivation of your mind : make that 
but. what I have made it easy for you to 
make it^ and I shall have less cause to re- 
proach myself. Farewell. Think 

not of seeing me; expect not to hear from 
me. When time has wrought a change for 
both of iis — and which I will know to cal- 
culate — ^I will be back. Juliait. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A TWELVEMONTH passed in exile — ^I was 
home again. 

The young and the romantic^ and the moral 
aged and demi-wise^ will think that I was 
unsuccessful, and Margaret unforgotten. 
Self-flattering humanity will whisper it. 
But self-flattery is wall-eyed, and humani- 
ty would have itself be thought as stable 
as the rock, when it is weaker than water. 
I am even so miserable as to have known 
as much of love as most men, and I know 
that love as an impression must yield to 
new impressions, which efface it, and that 
it is none but the inflrm of mind who, ex- 
cluding all fresher feelings to brood upon 
one cherished JJMion, pine with uogratifl- 
ed desire. RRwe need not experience to 
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teach this knowledge. He who sees the 
origin of all passions and affections^ notes 
at the same time a canse for their decline. 
Grief^ anger^ liking, friendship^ and dis- 
like, wear away by time^ are blnnted^ or 
suspended : and there is no reason for sop- 
posing that love forms an exception to the 
role. Affections, like ideas, may be for- 
gotten, or give place to others, nntil some 
circumstance, no matter what^ calls them 
back, we know not how or whence, to re- 
sume their former station. The love which 
has burned freely for awhile, may lie smo- 
thered and to all appearance extinct in its 
own adhes ; but a breath removes them^ and 
the coals rekindle, — and one may have a 
flre^— while the fuel lasts. Thus a passion 
of this sort has remained so long in hyber- 
iiation that its very existence has been 
thought of with a smile,)fthu)mething mon^ 
^rous or absurd, when IdMhe re*appear- 
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anee of the object calls up at once the train 
of old familiar ideas, and though not al- 
ways, still oftentimes, ^on revient a sea 
premieres amours.^ 

X 

A twelvemonth passed, and I was home 
again. I was quite indifferent to Marga- 
ret I flattered myself; for while abroad I had 
seldom thought of my fair neighbour, ex- 
cept when some little French girl^ looking 
mischievously like her, had caused the 
heart to flutter in me with a tribute to past 
frailty. And how was she i It was a na- 
tural curiosity to be gratifled ; and I took 
to my observatory. 

Good Heaven ! how pale she was ! how 
thin ! how sorrowful ! Gould it be on my 
account? Yet she looked no more up at 
my study window, she sought not to attract 
my attention, she never went abroad. And 
yet she must have known I was arrived ! 
Hour after hour, on particular days, would 
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I observe her leaning moamfnlly upon hw 
htnd^ her eyes fixed — ^not upon ihe win- 
dows of mj own apartment — ^bnt^ strange 
enough, upon other windows of the house, as 
though she were watching my mother, or 
my sister. A damning suspicion shot 
athwart my brain. There was more than 
regret or grief in Margaret's paleness. 
Had the devil been at work in my absence? 
I watched — and watched. A feeUng 
that was more than jealousy, — a feeling 
which, I almost blush now to say it, — ^though 
now only am I aware of its true charac- 
ter, — ^was in reality a shameful and libidi- 
nous regret of disappointed passion, — a 
feeling tliat made me curse my own righ- 
teousness, and execrate the timid virtue 
which had turned me from the field of 
my own tilling that others might reap the 
easy and to them unlaboured harvest, — a 
jealousy, degrading, basely animal in its 
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diaracter^ gave keenness to my eyes. I 
watched — and gnawed my heart in watch- 
ing. It was but too plain ; the appearances 
were on her ! I had fled the house and left 
the door behind me open, that thieves might 
creep in darkling and strip it of its trea- 
Bore : I had set a trap, and left it set for 
others to appropriate its profits : abomina- 
tion 1 I had ripened the tree to bearings 
nay, had shaken down its mellow fruit, 
and let it lie for chance gathering ! 

I cannot describe the hell which raged 
in fall torments in my breast at this disco- 
very. My nobler nature, for a moment, a 
long moment, for a day, a night, complete* 
ly sank, and all my fouler passions stood 
astride it and grinned gross triumph. And 
while they kept the field, I was so base, 
so filthily depraved, so meanly sensnal, as 
to thirst for the polluted draught, whose 
waters of pleasure, when they bubbled 
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free for my parched appetite^ and tempted 
with sparkling freshness, I had shmnk 
from tasting ! 

Bat the night of darkness passed ; the 
morning broke, clear, holy, and reviving. 
I thought npon the share I had had in Mar- 
garet's too evident ruin. It was I that by 
my false friendship, and insidious caresses, 
had roused the sleeping passion in her bo- 
som, and infused into her innocent veins 
the venom whose prurience no medicine of 
reason would allay ; it was I that had dis- 
mantled the walls of her chastity, and laid 
the city open to the spoiler. I thought — 
I groaned in spirit — and my heart wept 
Alas ! the tears of remorse fall like rain 
upon tbe flowers when the long drought 
has withered leaf and stem, and burned 
into tbe very roots of their existence* 
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GHAPl'BEXXn. 

It was threi^ weeks after my return. 
Night had begun to settle down upon the 
earth. I topk my hat^ thre^r around me 
my heafy fyffiiffi cloak, and thu0, at the 
bpuiv and muffled in the ohfCutity^ I lor% 
I atole from the houde ta take my wonted 
sad iwd Botitary walk* 

It WM: weaiiber ef the gloomiest of Uack 
December. . A heayy and mptijdnless nasi 
of yapour lity like a crust upon the vault 
of heavqii s a Mn, slimy mud coated the^ 
uncomfortable! streets; and:aQold,fiiierain» 
which seemed to perficiate the yery tea^ture 
of one's clothes, drizzled incessant in the 
unwholesome atmof pbare* Th^ sluggish 
sUepce of thelon^siome ^tr^i^.iieiMe frwt 
business, the uncertain lighV pf thf^ stiag-^ 

Vol. L 15 
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^ii^ lunpsy wbicfa shone dim ihroogh tlwir 
wet gUss and the homid air^ the inhospi* 
table and repelling ^oom of the close-shat 
dwelliogSy relieved at far intervals by the 
^aie of a botcher's shop^ or by the doll red 
Gortun in the dingy window of a spirit- 
dealer^ were In keeping with the sombio 
dimate dT my thooghts, and I strode along 
with an odd feeliog of satisfaction^ the ef- 
liBct of my nclnse habits and my then pe-^ 
cnliar mood^ as if I were the spirit of tho 
fog and damp, or as if darkness, rain, and 
I, were made to be companions. * 

A gentle tonch — ^a soft and trembling 
voice that breathes my name. The voice 
was Margaret's ! It seemed the echo of 
my thoughts: and, I know not why, I 
wrapped my face the closer in the skirt of 
my mantle, and walked on, as if the "voice/ 
the touch, hiid not been real, but the illo-* 
iion of a dream. 




V- Afjkva .ihb[ totiekmJliHt ifaoldcn; and again 
)tlic*^foice«^biiimofei implofing. Distnas- 
fiilly.jBarnest^ aiid almofil; ohebed witl^ aoba^ 
it^aUed on iae to stop. . ^< Will. yon leave 
me to die in the streets ?'^ • • • • Qoald it 
be indeed Margaret that clung to my cloak^ 
J»d. spoke soch words as these ? 

^^ Yes : do yon not know me^ Jnl— Mr. 
Farqnharson^ I mean. . Has a twelvemonth 
so much changed; yon ?" 

ff^No-^not me^ Margaret; I am the 
aame:. bnt^ 6 God I iiow has ^ changed 

. 1 JSiML.amote tor hands tpgeUier, and hid 
^her face. . : 

^^ Unhappy girl! How is it that we 
meet ;. here? .Why do you wander. out 
aloM^ : andi iftt .thii9 hour^. and ; on such a 
nigbt^i.:WbM hii««iJrto:do.with thee? 
WhatMir^ 
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«0B? MKie 2 . Nor^^o ! I havB deae. Good 
«ight>: fliT K i C b d faigive yoa-<-I can flfe 
Ifte otbv creatares wvetehed like aie-^I 
4um lw$ lUca themJ^ 

I took; ker arm as dhe was iiio¥iag oA 
She Aai2 a daim to my compassieii^t^ 
strong claim. I recollected it ; aad I re- 
solved that I would meet it. 

^^fitay, Margan^t. Wkat ioes all this 
mean? Speak to me 1'^ 

^^ Meaa ? Oh-*«^iilian 1 I an^ a poor^ 
imhappy girL Why ffid yoa leave me? 
T^hy did you not let me follow you ?^ Bhp 
burst into teart } she oluog to me aad Ud 
her pale thin face in the dark folda of ay 
mantle. 

I could not b« cold tp her ; I felt not the 
absurdity of our situation, thus standing 
sheUeriess amid' tho^ rsii^ dnd in the public* 
streets. ''.•:•%. 
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^ ^^PoOT girir^ I pot toy arm^ still co- 
irwed withmy doak^ about her^ and drew 
^ker4ike a mortified and repentant child to 
BiyT^bosom. ^^Speak^ Margaret. What 
18 it distresses you? Why have you come 
to seek me on such a nighty when all the 
day ig open to you ? Is it merely to renew 
oor^ — Our connection / I grew cold at 
once« I thought of that connection so bro- 
ken by her frailty. Never again must it 
be renewed! And was she come to entice 
me back to it? 

^^ Let me hide my shame in your mantle^ 

ioid I will tell you My mother died 

this morning. The last friend I had on 
earth is cold in the house I can no more in- 
habits I killed her : my dishonour broke 
her heart. . She has left nothing. Our lit- 
tle furniture must go to pay our debts. To- 
moiirew — to-morrow^ Julian — ^Margaret is 
without a home to shelter her^ without « 
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bed to lie Qn, or n, cnist to eat O, belieye 
heri she woald not appeal to your pi^^ 
were it otberwiae ; but — ^bat — ^1 CAiiiiQt liife 
the life, of sbame! I cannot indeed^ Ju- 
lian.'' She sobbed ; she wept sincerely; 

^^Lift up joar head^ Margar^ Toa 
iiave a right to claim my pirotection : and it 
is yours. You iieed not quit your home; 
.or you shall change it for a better. Xo- 
«inorrow J will see that you are comfwta- 
rble.'' 

She raised her head; she lookjBd up. to 
my face. My tone had doul^e^e been 
chilling : for^ withQUt a word in reply> fihf^ 
tomed from mei and wallced.awfiy^ 

Was sbQ g^ing IpwMPie.? Jt was fi^wigs, 
ftkM d^poortiaent ! ] stood for a miuuto 
^nfounded^ X Mien stopped qnicUy ilt^r 
-her. . 

M I approaphe^ I b^wrd Mf^ s^bt duh 

'tiaetlj:} apA.:erAX; t^U^h^dillfrjt t)w pMr 






\ 
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creature had set herself apon the cold damp 
atone at the door of a hoase^ in ttie utter 
helplessness of feminine despair. 

I tried to raise h^. ^ Why^ Marga- 
ret^ what is this P Did yon not hear me?^^ 

^^Gro — Go!^^ she answered^ motioning 
me away: ^^ Leave me* I will not tax 
yoar cold^ forced charity. I can starrti 
and rot^ first; and I will-*-I will. Go 
away^ Mr. Farqnharson-~ Leave me to 
my misery'^ — and^ wrin^g her hands^ she 
added with a frightful mockery^ <^I may 
as well begin my trade now as a month 
hence.'^ 

" Margaret P^— 

^^ 6o-**-Go^ siiw-LeaTe me^ I say^ direct- 
ly — unless yoii wish to purchase the first 
firuits of my common shame ? You wont 
be my firs! customer^ will you? youf^^ 
The forced levity waa too much for her; 
.the wcetebed gjrl choked at its hitteraess : 
she again abandoned herself to tears. 
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How pamfally did I reckon then the 
wages of my folly ! It was I that had re- 
duced her thus ; but for me^ the villain that 
had wronged and left her had never per- 
haps assailed her virgin hearty or had left 
it whole and nnshaken^ her mother would 
.foe livings and she were happy, because 
contented. 

I tried again to raise her; I sought to 
soothe her by all the kind words and gen- 
tle blandishments that occurred to me. 
For a long time my efforts were ineffec- 
tual : all she would answer was to beg me 
to leave her, or with angry vehemence to 
order me begone. But at last she permit- 
ed me to draw her arm through mine, and 
I persuaded her to trust to my relief. I 
even succeeded-^though with much real 
difficulty — ^in pressing my purse upon her; 
and promising to see her the next evening 
when her mother's funeral, (which I woold 
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provide for secretly^) should be over^ I left 
the poor orphan at the door of her now de- 
solate home — the home I had darkened of 
its snnshine^ and left vacant of all but doubt 
mad despair. 

1 O kad I Aen known the name of her be- 
Arayerl bad I l&«n known it — Bat I 
could not ask it of her—- not then* It would 
have seemed like referring the friendletii 
orphan to his reluctant ciure and disho- 
-nouring protection. ••• • Yillain! dou- 
ble-damned villain !-——* But the time b 
not y^t come for thee. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

^^ NoW| Margaret^ I have done my duiy 
by yoa^ and you are in a neighbourhood 
where no one knows yoa^ and where yoa 
need not fear that prying eyes will mark 
yoar situation. Let me speak plainly. I 
shall see that yon want nothing ; but I shall 
visit you but rarely. While the mark of 
your misfortune is upon you^ it would only 
be a sorrow to yourself to have me by^ and 
too hard a trial for my friendship. I know 
not but dislike might follow.'^ 

Margaret bowed down her head in the 
mortification of a proud and wounded spirit. 
She wept not — murmured not. The small 
hands crossed upon her bosom marked a 
resigoation to my will and submission to 
my censure that was pleasing and affecdng. 



* '^ And yoa wiU not tell me who ii your 
betraycr?^^ 

*^ Tell you P you ? No-^no ! never ! ^^ 

^' Well . . • . perhaps it is as well. 
Tet yoa could love this serpent ?'' (The 
epithet belonged to me more properly.) 
^^Methinks^ Margaret^ the heart that was 
sick to deaths for Julian's absence^ reco- 
vered wcmderfiiUy to learn a new affection 
in six little months.'' 

^^So not speak so bitterly^ sir!.. Do 
not ! Indeed^ I am not light of faith. I 
am a rained creature ; hot my heart has 
never swerved a moment from its first and 
only affection." 

Shameless hypocrite ! — ^I thought — Can 
yoa speak this to my face — to me — ^with 
the evidence of your falsehood on your 
very body? .... My lips curled with 
scorn ; and Margaret perceived they did^ 

^<By the corpse of my poor murdered 
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mther!'' die eioflaiHMd^ riBing Abnl^tty, 
and with starfling vehemence^ — fhe Irai^ 
lity which iihMM had taught her^ dWdpt 
awa J by the wakened energy oC her high 
spirit — <^ tliat mother whose heart I broke 
by my dishonour I By the abused kaA 
wounded Mul tliak is eyen nowkneefingio' 
Ood for yengeanee on my head(4)l— i*^t 
But you will not belieyd me^**^ is no inai* 
ter/' She sat down agsin^ tevfiil and'do*'. 
jected. 

(Ij It would seem that while beautirjio^'Mai^*' 
ret's mind with other knofwiedge, the l^bet bad eat««' 
fall J preserved it frem the taint «f his ownlktia Hh' 
ligiotts infidelity; a trait of real conscientiwisneM^ . 
which should not be fongotten in the balancs-shset 
of his ijnperfect but not ungenerous pharacter. It, 
shows moreover, like his opening chapter, th^it while' 
regarding the hope of all religion as mere delusion, 
he was firmly convinced of its indisp^n^ablenestf'fbr' 
every state of social order; like the semion -of kii 
lififr**Hi salutary lifsoiu : . • ^ 
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And from ihat hoor^ till her confiAement 
HTM over^ I scarcely saw the girl. 

When she was recaveredi I went to her> 
and onfolded my plans.^ 

^ Margaret)^ I said^ ^^ we most now de- 
cide Are yoa ready to coafide im- 
plicitly^ and solely^ in my friendslup? Do 
yoii embrace my protection ?^? 

«And what, other have I to look to^ 
Wha^ other could I wish to look to^ Ju^ 
lian?^^ 

I knew she had no other when I offered 
mine j and it was simply hecause of her des- 
titution that I had offered. She could look 
no more to her friends^ the chrcle she had 
mo¥ed in^ for support Or coaiitenao(9 ; she 
mast Uto with mcH-«be nnder my protec- 
tions—or resort to infamy. Gould I hesi- 
tate ? Could she ? ^ut then the girl had 
^dded^ What other could I wish to look to ? 
and her Toke^ always musical^ was at tbe 

Vol. I. 16 
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time 80 sady so tender! so touchingly sad^ so 
affectionately^ fondly tender ; and though 
still thin and pale, her beanty had not lost 
its power on my senses; the small month 
wooed forgiveness, and the large dark eyes^ 
whose tears yet trembled on the silken 
lashes, seemed to say for her, Can you dotiit 
me, Julian ? . . . . Eternal shame ! I for- 
got that I was treading in the soiled track 
of another: I took her little hand; I press- 
ed the still red lip ; and Margaret was all 
again to me : for I again was all weakness 
and passion, — man's tmer natnre — ^the 
naked thing itself— stripped of the mail of 
prudence and the scarf of refinement — ^go- 
verned by an impulse, joying to bask ener- 
vate in the dreamy warmth of pleasure(l.) 

(1) Bitter truth: yet none but a confesado would 
have acknowledged such a shame. Unamiable as 
is the character of Julian, and criminal as were his 
actions, this is the sole point in either that is low. 
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'^ Well then^ Margaret^ we will off to 
France; to Switzerland. England frowns 
on sach illegal ties as oars. Shall we go^ 
sweety to some other land^ where men are 
less inquisitive and women are more free?'^ 
<^ Where thou wilt^ Jalian ? Are not all 
lands one^ so thou art with me ?^^ 

So Margaret and I crossed to the conti- 
nent together^ and the little Canton of Y aud 
received ns on its vine-clad slopes. 

I know not what became of Margaret's 
child. She never told me. And I never 
asked her. 

Dare we 8ay it is the very point which brings him 
most to the level of humanity? He who can lay his 
hand upon his heart, and say, / hwe never done any 
thing 08 JUthjfi is a demigod. • . • No, no-— thou- 
sands will say it — and think it: they only want eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

Beautiful Lake Leman ! ThouAiida 
have writ of thee^ spokeH of the^ muaed 
enraptured on thy shelving haidcs^ anA 
trod in ecstacy thy shore-lika atrantd ; and 
other thousands shall pay like tribnter 
to thy charms while the eternal m<Hia-' 
tains look down upon thy parple itater 
and the green vine makes the summer, 
welcome on thy nearer marge. I^ wha 
have seen thee in all seasons^ at all times^ 
in all changes; in storm and calm; at 
morning twilight when the single star rode 
high and bright in heaven^ at roseate even^ 
and the solemn midnight; now^ in that 
early month, when the little hamlets on thy 
northern side are seen far out reflected on 
tby mirror, within the deeper shadow of 
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the hills they whiten^ or when the sun 
sinks clear and faint of colour behind the 
blackening ridges of rude Meillerie(l); and 
now in that dearer quarter of the year(S)^ 
when day yet young flings scarce an image 
on thy glittering wave^ save the inconstant 
shadow of the gnll^ which only then is seen 
to turn his white breast to thy crystal 
floods or when the setting planet^ throned 
gloriously on clouds^ rich crimson^ orange^ 
and deep gold^ shoots his level rays along thy 
surface to lighten up the glittering windows 
and white walls of Yilleneuye(3}^ and dyes 
thy bosom lovelily a roseate reflected hue ; 
shall it not be for me to pause upon the re- 
collection of thy beauty ? for nature-^that 

(1) On the south or Savoy side of the lake, facing 
in prospect ^e promenade at Yeyej. 

(2) Autumn* 

(3) A very small bat ancient town at the S. E. 
extremity of the lake. 

16* 
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■itera which it notlui^ haman, though tiift 
•l&Te of Man— erer ^eaks a comfiDtt to my 
jaded breisL Ah ! oTen no w^ dear Iieaia% 
that I tbiiik ott thee^ — thoa temple where 
the Deity inYitea^ not driTes^ to pnyer^— 
even bow — aeafed and withered as I am in 
•pirit — ^I ind one small green spot stiU left 
lo feel^ and freshen with^ the dews of thy 
inspiration. Let me yield a moment to thmr 
influenee. • • . . Yes^ there-^^pon thy 
hanko-*Hny happiest hoon were passed* 
T her e a part of the nature that snrronnd- 
ed OS-— holy^ pore^ and heantifiiV u it — ^I 
met Eophrasia. 

O met toe late^ and known too briefly i 
Not three yearr gone it is^ since with tbee^ 
Euphrasia^ I wandered in those wondrous 
scenes — with thee / . • • • not three years 
since — with thee^ Euphrasia ! • • • • And 
where art thou now ? O ! has Heaven set 
us here to mock at our agonies ? Is there 
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a thorn to every flower ? Mast there be a 
groan for every smile ? Leman^ thy banks 
are broken I thy waters are all slime ! thy 
mountains are a chaos ! Pleasure^ beau- 
ty, — no more to me ! The night of wo 
and desolation gapes for the yellow sub« 
shine ere it straggle from her womb^ and 
swallows it, relentless, at its birth. On 

with my task ! On ! 

« « « . « . m , 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

That any Ue between the sexes which 
is merely volantary can be permanent^ it 
wiU never be maintained^ or believed^ hot 
by those who know men^s names much bet- 
ter than their nature. It is with marriage 
as with the relation between parents and 
children^ or between the law and the go- 
verned of the law ; one rarely thinks of 
shaking off the chain^ however galling^ be- 
cause of the consciousness of its infran^bi- 
lity and the fashion of society. We keep to 
the bond as a thing of course. Yeiy few 
dispute it^ because to very few does it ever 
occur to dispute it. It is rarely one thinks 
of calling in question a universal and esta- 
blished custom. But where there is no ne- 
cessity to bind us> the conscience that our 
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liberty depends apon onrselves will obtrade 
itself^ however stealthily^ and fret us into 
entertaining it And what then shall giy» 
us check? Honour ? Bagatelle/ Where 
love exists but on one side^ it is as though a 
living body were united to a corse. Though 
the bond were even a caprice of Nature^sy 
we would cut it that the other half mighfr 
live. Where there is life ^ neither side^ 
the union will drop to pieces of itself. 

With persons of my habits of life it i» 
scarcely possible to maintain any of the 
usual domestic relations without some an- 
noyance. Where the system is exposed to 
such unequal excitement the temper cannot 
be equable. I am naturally courageous^ 
high-spirited^ and strong of nerves^ yet 
from watching^ f&sting^ and long-sustained 
and intense mental exertion^ I have often 
strained the powers of sensation to such a 
pitch of exquisite irritability^ that I dread*' 
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ed to look aroood me in the loneUness of 
my apertmeo^ started at the echo of my 
own fiMitatepa^ and ahaddered if the cor- 
taina of my bed niatled^ or my pittow got 
twisted ondtfiieath my cheek, nay^ some- 
times wdLe in terror of I knew not 
whaty while my pride of manhood and 
rtrength of reason backed my courage 
against the delosion and I coold not bring 
it to obey : I im natorally good-humonred 
and obli^g^ yet by abstraction I have been 
rendered so irritable and ill-natared as to 
be really ashamed of myself : I am affec- 
tionate and fond of endearment^ yet I have 
often driven away my dear sister with 
harshness^ and repelled her caresses with 
contempt. It will be seen how thoroughly 
one ought to understend the ways of such 
an individual in order to live with him in 
quiet. My mother and my sist» were both 
of gentle and submissive temper, and my 
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sister had so clear an insight into niy cha- 
racter^ that we agreed t<^ther very well. 
The latter especially seemed to love me 
ODly the more for my waywardness. Some- 
timesi unaware that I was occupied^ she 
would break upon my meditatbn^ and put 
to flight some favourite idea. Probably at 
the moment I was suflbring for want of rest^ 
dizzy from long abstinence^ and I would 
stamp my foot impatientlyvand with great 
asperity bid the girl begone. IBunice 
wonld turn from me meekly and with tear* 
ful eyes^ and the next minute my arm 
would be around her neck^ and stung to 
the heart with self-reproach I would beg 
her forgiveness) and we were better friends 
than ever. But Mairgaret never knew this 
secret charm to soothe a proud spirit; or if 
she did^ it was not in her nature to prac^ 
tise it. High-spirited herself^ instead of 
tears and meek submission^ which would 
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lutve broQgbt me to her arms at ooeei she 
retorted with reproaches^ which only wmrk* 
ed me into rage^ or made me vindictively 
sarcastic. Hence there were frequent qaar* 
rels in onr narrow household. 

Moreover^ the same canse which has 
driven me from other society wat gradwl|y 
weaning me from her's* IhadnoAewidefM 
to gain from Margaret; and io listen to wMl 
I knew myself, when the mind was ooevpt- 
ed with other matter, seemed ^and wnan- 
some. The delist too I had thought tofind^ 
in making her the confidant and partner of 
my high aspirings and most secret and 
Iq^ meditations, soon ceased io be £di 
when I discovered that Margaret listened 
from pure complaisance, and that she better 
loved to look into my eyes than to hear my 
bold opinions. And whereas my sister^^ 
(I have no idea of comparing the two, bat 
wish simply to contrast their different man* 
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tgement of my tempe^r-) and whereas 
my sister never was inqiiisitiTe of my seclnr 
sioD^ or vexed^ as I have sfaown^ at my oc- 
casional apparent coldness^ but^ always 
gentle^ receive4 with gladness what affec- 
tion I bestowed^ and was grateful for the 
gift^ Margaret^ on the otlier hand^ was too 
exacting in her love; she complained that I 
left her for entire days aione^ and took it 
ill that I sometiquss passed the night away 
from h9 bed. This natorally prodnced 
e straiym enty and I only sought the ofiener 
my dear seciMien* Poor Market, left 
to herself^ chafed at my indifference^ and 
g^;«w sullen* Oor fiiendship hnng npon a 
Imirw « 

It WIS then ttiat (h|U 4iccnred which set 
the knife to the frail bond of oor muon. 

The villages and hamlets which compose 
the parish of Montreux^ at the foot of the 
Sent de Jaman^ are scattered pictmresqae 

Vol. I. i7 
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eaou^ on tli6 fertile and luxoruuit de- 
diTity, reUeTing grtoefoUy its lo^ ecent. 
Bat tUs is the cbArm of distance. A nearer 
acqaaintance shows theni| to an SngUsk 
eye, to be^ if not oncleanly, at least yery 
far ffOM neat It was therefore^ and in 
order to live more retired, that I took a 
cottage to the east of Gliillon, between the 
old white casUe and the litae town of Yil- 
leneave. Bat the coontry on theother^.or 
Yevey nde of Ghillon, has greafliy the ad- 
vantage in points rf view: and conseqnently 
my walks were almost always in this di- 
rection. 

There is a foo^th cat firom YtjUaa{i) 
along the decliviiy of the moantain to the 
charch at Montreax(S). It was made by 
the people of the former village^ (and in 

(1) The last Tillage 70a ptaa, and above you, on 
yoar way to Chillon from Yevey* 

(2) Half way between Yevey and ChiUon. 
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Ui6 nighty I am told;) simply for their con- 
yenience in attendiiig worship^ and though 
a very good path considering all the circum- 
§tances; is in some places extremely nar- 
roW; having the slant face of the mountain 
on either side^ here towering hundreds oi 
feet above your head^ there stretching 
downward with an easy slope^ planted 
every where with rich vignoble8(i) to the 
very water's edge. 

Where^ in one place^ the latter side of 
the path is abrupt^ almost precipitous^ in its 
descent; a rough rail; made of the boughs 
of trees with the bark still ou; is set up for 
about a length of six or seven feet; proba- 
bly to guard against the risk of accidents* 
The view from this precise spot is delight- 
ful. Beneath you the lake; whether placid 
or tempestoous; ever beautiful ; before you 
my favourite dark Meillerie; seamed with 

- '■ ■ (l)yme-plots. 
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the beds of torrents^ savage^ superbly me- 
nacing; on yoor left the Dent da Midi crest- 
ed magniflcent with sempiternal snow; on 
your right the Jorat and the Jora^ bland 
and sunny^ yet majestic; while far away, 
between its mountain banks, which mellow 
in the distance, spreads the purple water, 
lovely, lovelier, most lovely, to the last 
Here one delights to pause upon Jiis way ; 
for the rest is needful, and the picture is 
refreshing. 

I was leaning on the rail in not unplea- 
sant sadness; for dissatisfaction at home 
often fits cue peculiarly for the silent inter- 
course, the tongueless eloquence, of nature. 
Voices startled me ; the voices of women — 
and speaking the language of my native 
isle. I turned^ and observed^ a servant be- 
hind them, two ladies of distinguished mein 
whose passage I was carelessly obstruct- 
ing by keeping my feet in the middle of the 



\ 
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path. I bowed of coarse^ and made way 
for thenu One of them was ypaog; oae of 
tbem was beaatifal^ very beaatifal ; one of 
them spoke English with a delicately fo- 
reign accent j one of them^ as with a slight 
inclination of the head she acknowledged 
my politeness^ blnshed at the involuntary 
admiration and pleasure I betrayed when 
my eyes met her^s a single moment. O ! 
conld the mist which lay before the fatnre 
have then parted^ and shown to us our 
mingled fates^ united^ severed^ re-united^ 
to both dark trouble^ and to each a grave^ 
would we have threaded together the brief 
but perplexing maze^ — anguish^ misery^ 
dishonour^ bloodshed ? Creatures of cir- 
cumstances^ slaves to the minute's action^ 
vessels in the whirlwind of events^ with 
helm to steer but not to save^ Tea, yes^ I 

say ! we should It was Euphnme 

de Girancourt — ^It was my Euphrasia. 

17* 
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I took delight in nature at that time; nap 
tue^ aa she is well called — nature, by ex^ 
cellence — since man is art^ his life a vile 
sophistication; I loved her well. The 
moontains had for me a vmce^ the trees 
were my companions(i)| and the small 
hirds which snng^ made of the same . de* 

(1) This thought again occuca in the poeoii if we 
may saj so of the work of prior date* We quote 
the stanza, as we did the othersy aa well in illus- 
tration of the Poet's character, as that, when here- 
after published, it may not be thought a mere trans- 
lation from the pages of the <* Confessions.*^ 

« Here stretch'd ray realm— the wotld of solitude! 
<<n:vt8 here I Ik^dr-tokd but in soenei like time; 
^' The Btaoi in heaveot the sui]g^ upon the flood, 
" The mountaiQ cataracU, and whiap'ring^ treea, 
*\My people, my companions. There at ease, 
<<The hearths beat was of joy t but, n^d tha erowd^ 
** Where dull-eyed Hate frown'd o'er the smile to please, 
** Mean Scandal flatter'd, and veil'd Malice bow'd» 
** I shrunk within myself,*shy, distant, cold, and proud." 

Cmio L 10. 
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Bieiits wiih myself-^less; yet^ if goodness 

were indeed greatnes8(l)| more thanl~- 

»«de me smile not sneer at the grosa ha*- 

manity in whose livery I flaunted* 

Even he who hates the world may fly to 

the green wood and the river's side^ and 

flittd a comfort^ and a compensation that will 

repay him^ and repay him over and over 

again^ for all he hath abandoned. The 

heart is yet unfrosKen in him. But when 
the shade of the forest pleases not^ nor the 

verdure of the bank^ when the stream has 

(1) If Pope's aphoristic cant be just ; that 
** An honest man's the npblest work of God;" 

a fellow with a head like a Dutch cheese, or per- 
haps a born idiot, maj be the opus magnum of Di- 
yine manipulation. And bj a parity of reasoning, 
a toadstool, since it does no harm, if one dont take 
it for a mushroom, is a finer specimen of the Maker's 
handicraft than Vesuvius, which occasionally buries 
cities and makes hecatombs of incinerated humanity. 
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no murmar; and the birds no soDg^ when 
the heart in as is old^ and the sonrces of af- 
fection and of sympathy are ossified^ when 
we hang to the tree sapless and useless^ 
like the last leaf of aatuniD, waitiDg the gost 
that will sweep it to its fellows^-^where 
then shall one bend him for relief from pain^ 
for still forgetfulness? Where f Where 
the rain soaks through bat wets not^ and 
the chirp of the grasshopper falls as heavy 
on the ear as the resonant thander. 
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CHAPTBE XXVI. 

Shall I attempt to paint Euphrasia ? 

On oar retura toEDgland^ Margaret and 
myself we left Yevey at evenings for Laa« 
sanne. The son had set all golden^ aiid 
that loveliest of colours which looks a 
blended tint of orange, green and pink, 
suffused far up the western heaven; the 
lake lay robed in glory ; and a rosy light, 
warm yet mellow, and delicately indistinct, 
as though there were some subtile and im- 
palpable medium between it and the eye, 
the warmth and life of sunshine with the 
mellow tone and dreamy repose of moon- 
light, wrapt the mountains, smoothing their 
rude sublimity to touching gracefulness, 
like the flattered landscape of a fine paints 
ing. The mind yielded to the influence of 
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the houri and lay lapped in the Ibtless 
consciousness of voluptnous revery. Its 
thoughts were of love. We left Lansanne 
at the first peep of daybreak^ to profit by 
the coolness of the morning. The stars 
had lost their glimmer, and, dim before the 
advancing dawn, were lessening in the 
west and in the pide blue middle sky ; a 
few thin clouds of fleecy lightness, and of 
the most beautiful and delicate rose colour, 
stood motionless in the east as heralding the 
sun ; the dew shone heavy on bush and 
herbage; the atmosphere had a reviving 
fragrance, a transparency which betokened 
pureness, aud a freshness and buoyancy 
that told of youth. All was clear, serene, 
and cool, and vigorous, — the waking of a 
new day. The elastic mind qiuckened to 
the early breath of nature, and, stainless 
yet a moment, turned to the blue heaven 
with reverence devout. Its thoughts were 
of religion. 
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And racb eyen as this contrast "wdtt 
Margaret and Enpkrasia ; the snnset^ and 
the morning twilight Both beantifal; bnt 
one^ though spiritual^ all passionate and 
glowing^ — ^Psyche bending o'er the conch 
of Love ; the other chastely delicate^ and 
lovely from vety pnrity^ — Diana ere 
she was enamonred of Endymion. Snch 
beanty was Eophrasia's as we give the an- 
gels J (yet we never make them women.) 
Features regular and exquisitely feminine : 
a brow serene and purely intellectual^ sha- 
dowed by soft fine tresses of the palest 
brown^ that shade of brown- which has a 
life and aunnineaa of colour and seems It- 
self expressive of a mind unstained and 
vii^nal ; eyes whose colour was a mixture 
of the deepest blue with the darkest gray^ 
and whose look was fascination ; long they 
were and large^ the violet-veined lids of 
that shape which gives both softness and 
perfection to the orb^ and the lashes all dis- 



\ 
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Undf straight^ droo^gy and laoch darker 
ihau ber hair J a mouth raM-tiated^ jEmUw- 
ed like a cherab's^ a^d witb tbat ianoceKe 
and freshaess of character aad coloar which^ 
alas! eren Viiih the purest women are sel- 
dom seen mudi after childhood ; (when riie 
smiled^ the upper lip curled upward from 
the pearly teethj and Bested thus a brief de- 
lightful moment^-^ peodiaritjr which they 
who have been fortunate enough to v^itoeas 
it in beaufy'a l^i well know to be enchant- 
ing j) a complexion very fair and tranfpfi- 
renty butalmosicolourless^ aa¥e upcl^ipyMth 
the eyeS| where U took a darkw tio|^ nod 

ndded much to thehr e|SDct(l)* £opfar^- 
aia'a face was all soul : thp touching aadness 
of her eyes evinced the tenderness that is 

(l)'We observe that Julian's description|i of per- 
sonal beantj are all what maj be termed physieaL 
It is of form, of colour, of fimension, ^at he 
speaks. Tet, is he net rij^t? Were it net so| Oat 
wiuit is naaied siyrifMn fies ia these pbjsieal oon- 
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ihe. it best midptmi; whifa: Margaret?« 

glMc«ity ^were Mfwr <soR ftiifc^iii4mi the atiit 
ot iexoalf^MfionirMl^aliS^ witk her sentw. 
lakt Maegaret^;, Bi(Au^ farm wai 
Mivrly perfiBct: bat JUatgaretY atq^ was 
pmuif and Iiir fianittgD^ i^iipve^^^ ]^ersoii 

taHor and iMi «ligM» bad b«te liiifMti^ 
wliQa Eoplnrasiie^i «Ktnme biti nyai^eivl* 
cal sknderAieity MMidevad ivith her "o^ 

kmrUsa .eoii^hKikn^ loaked Ufca fragpi^i 

, ' ■. . ' ■■*■..* 

itfig^d«ii^ luiw'iBeti'fir we fftii lUtfaft a (ertriit, lair 
gm to niaakB«t» Wtltar ^ Wyi^Bt^ 
af inteliaetual exiatenceF We oduuvt calich imavf 
terifUiljr apd embody ity cm^ caaiFii^ pr tt «|at^a^ 
We jRe|»re««iit U 1^ its kiawv ia4e^; and ^ touch 
of the pf i^cil, or a stroke pf the cbtsel, ^oiiTertf tk^ 
forehead of an idiot into the brow of Jf opiter. Mind 
immateriate flashes forth iv^otitliae; or Meeps con- 
fessed in shadow; and immorhditf stands out Hi 
cubic inches. 

Vol, L 18 
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and every iBotioE'ibtid^ madeteraied 
to WOO 8Qpi>ort Tea ihoagbti m you 
gazed oo h«r, how y«m would lifc^ to shel- 
ter so timid and defeoiieless a /qreatiore^ 
and gnard her with-yoot own br^ad breast 
from the rains^ the Itnit^ and the atwms^ 
of a wintry and oa|^nial world* Maq;i^ 
ret was a bdi^io admire^ to Uve for i Ma^ 
phrasie to love^ to bles% to idflliM^ to 4ie 
fon Q t nbe was a amAasa jouade n^ oC 
pwAty and wbning genCbaMist BetAesh 
was of the snbwdrifi^ {hmp bteod^as of Ae 
dew! A.deliGa^, c»pift4i9|^.Amig^^siudi 
as a prond man loves to 4raw to his bo^ 
som and whisper eonrage to. I know not 
that thing) how poor soever >or how vile^ 
to which she could have beOs ungentle. 
And for herself— unkindness would have 
worn away her seraph's spirit^ a harsh re- 
proach have killed her. 
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CHAJPTBE XXVn. 

I SAT in ChilloQ Gastle^ sketohiDg ilie 
wuterTain{i). , A party of Udies entered 
to view the place. It was the same I had 
met upon the mountaiiir slope the day be- 
fore^ and iimilarly attended. When I 
had reoogniaed them^ I bent down my 
faead| not to betray the pleasnre which I 
really felt at oar re-encoanter^ and resumed 
my occupation. When they had satisfied 
their curiosity and were about to leave^ the 
younger expressed her surprise to her 
companion^ that there should be nothing 
farther worth seeing in so old a castle, 
once the residence of a prince of Savoy. 
She spoke in English ; and her companion 

(1) Since eternized by the erratic mate of Bj- 
roii. 



i 
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answered, in the same language, that there 
were doubtless other parts of the ch&teau 
which might repay them for a visit, but 
that the gendarme had the secret; and for 
his interest and ease, took care to show as 
little as possible, and always the same for 
all sorts of fees. 

^^ Pardon the liberfy,^^ I said, approach*- 
ing them respectfully: ^^If you will 
do me the honour to look oyer these 
sketches, you will be able to satisfy your- 
selves at once whether it is worth your 
while to, look further. I have taken 
every pointy I believe^ that is of any inter- 
est in the old ckAieau This,'' I 

continued, pointing to one of the drawings, 
as, much to my gratiflcatien> the ladies held 
the book between them and turned ovc^ the 
leaves, ^^this, I think, is the only part that 
will repay you for a visit. It is a large pa- 
loon, probably of old devoted to the ban- 
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qaet or the ooancil. Its marble colamns; 
cttriodsly carved ceilings and antiqae win- 
dows^ are well worth seeing; and even yet 
elegant/^ 

The ladies agreed to visit the saloon j 
and the gendarme^s visage being smooth*- 
ed down by a bribe slily administered; we 
all left the vault together. Taking advan- 
tage of my little service^ I walked beside 
the ladfes as far as tfaaTniddle court of the 
eastlo; and had quite a conversation with 
them wUle the guide was gone; for the 
keys. But when the gate was opened^ and 
I had desired the Swiss to sliow the pariy 
the various other little spots which they 
might consider curiosities^ the chapel^ ce- 
metery^ kc., I could no longer in decency 
intrude^ and we separated^ with some pret^ 
but trifling acknowledgments on the ladies' 
part of my brl^f courtesy. 

Ah! whea^I had retiurned to my cottage^ 

18* 
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kow liiUe relish did I find in Maqpurat'j 
kaoghty beantgr! The neww amd mwe gen- 
tte grtoei of the sfaranger made me diaooA- 
tented with the charms I had so laidy and 
80 afdenttjr admired. In simple thafity to 
my companiml^ as wiell As in strict honotUTy I 
should haye thought do mcnre 4)f my ad- 
?entnre| or but thought . of it as of many 
sisnlar incidents, pleasant while psssin^ 
pleasing to recaU, and to be stored iway 
Hith other little keepsakes <tf the me- 
mory j yet long thst night I lay awake 
by Margaret^s side, oontriviog plans to 
ondemdne h^r peace Whose <dmdt Irepoi- 
ed csnidingly npoli toy pillow# I was 
not ycft in love with the nnluown beM- 
^ of 4he fiMmntsSn path and castle diui- 
(^0% nor W48^ I thought, abont to be; but 
Om ihtitiMted my imagination, aitd I de- 
termined to see. more of .he£v^^d^l>^^ 
^mmmi feme snggested What ihe indul- 
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genoe might lead to; and conscience was 
for bidding me beware^ I fell asleep^ to 
dream I was at Okillon dctranmg it agree- 
ably, a modest gendarme of the republic 
of y and. 
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CHAPTER xxnn. 

The dean and pastor of Montrenx was a 
Mons. Bridel(l)^ a gentleman to whom I 
had taken letters of introdnction on my for- 
mer visit to the continent. Since my present 
stay in his neighbourhood^ with Marg^et, I 
had not solicited his attentions^ as may well 
be supposed; but now^ setting aside this deli- 
cacy^ I thought proper to renew the acquaint- 
ance ; for the pastor's family received every 
body of consideration that visited their part 
of the country^ and would be likely to 
know the party I should question them con- 
cerning. 

As I turned the comer of the crooked 

(1) This trulj respectable man is still liTing, (or 
was in 1833,) and holds no inconsiderable rank in 
what I maj call the bco/ literature of his conntiy. 
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ttlMt^^wllma «lum^ tatering tbe very 
Imusft Kim i^ottb tbU bot the stranger 
lidiw themselvel. Wm ik a &tali(gr which 
sent them there ? I know not Goilld I 
believn in trnmortality for man^ it woold be 
u A fatalist 

Mr« Bridel received me kindly^ and in- 
troduced me to Madam and MoiemaiwlU 
ds^ Giroueourt Madaoie de Gko&eottrt 
wasy I afterwards kttmad^ an English lady^ 
the widow of a Froncli exile of ancient aii4 
highly respectable iataily* Bnphrasia was 
her only child. 

It was with a blosh from Eopfarasiay and 
a compliment from ber mother^ that our 
previoas meeting was aUoded to^ and grace* 
fully opened an acquaintance whioh was 
hencefmrtli to become so strict. 

Presently we passed into the garden^ 
which commands one of the noblest views 
in the world. Madame de Gironcourt 
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wftlked fbnnurd with the pistoi^ 4im^ 
ter; and, wiUi a delight mqmlMM^hf 
one twinge of conidencei I demliBdmjedC 
to Eaphrasia. 

With the lake before me, and with Jkar 
beside me, the sky all beaafy, «nd the air 
all balm, need I say that I was doqnent? 
I had no agitation to oonfbnnd me, aa when 
with Margaret ; for no anzions expedatioa, 
nor long indolged deme^ had nnatrang my 
nerves. The brain felt the atimakui of 
pleasure free from doabt, and langaage 
flowed with a rapidity, a fenronr, and 
a colonriog from fancy, that sorprised 
even myself. Eaphrasia listened in deep 
silence, and seemed to feel it was her prs^ 
sence which inspired. 

Bat when on my retom home I fonnd 
poor Margaret lonely at the window, the 
trace of recent fears npon her cheek, and 
her eyes fixed in that melancholy abstrae* 
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tkn yildfk cixcl«det all ontwaid vision^ tbe 

Ikfrnh^ pkaniiY^ and es^citemetit wat driven 

lM)dc tQ ^tiie hevttf lind. my uo^indoess to 

Hhe orplia]}^ my di^boQesty^ ttared me in 

thedkca.^ Had Mai^ei knowti to jj^roSt 

by ibit revalsioa of feelmjgy bad she tried 

to nourish my yet enxylying affection^ had 

she thrMrn herself upon my £uth with 

that uncompkiuog yet tearfu] gratleness^ 

and that iinh$sitating confidence, which 

an^ so deal" ta mMcnHne pride, 6 ! had she 

Imk^d. on me with those dark eyes a$ I 

bate seea b^ look, or spoken to me with 

tbat delicioas Toica as I have heard her 

^IpMk, .all had yet been well: bat no; 

wbra,I i^roached her solHy, kissed her 

odd dieek, and tried to sjoothe ber with 

the usnal unmeaning^ y^ well meant in- 

qniry, of what ailed her, she tamed away, 

and answered proudly: ^^ Nothing more 

than common — Ton have used me to ne- 
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I^mL" Time was notluHg et gifttrii pet- 
tfiluMM k her auuiiier. It wwrnnuily 
mud strong iMmtment site eviimd. And 
mj owft prood teapMr rote^ aecOTdingly. 
It it for lier-«I thoiiglii— to sliow vcMot* 
BieDt? Her, who tnt slighted mj affec* 
tion, and then dishonoared it? Her, to 
whom I am bonnd hf no tie whaterer^ that 
is not Telimtary? Whmi I eoold tUs 
▼ery moment .... Ko^not I iiinst not 
think so : I am bound 4e protect hte. Yet 
it is nnwise in Iter to net thvs ^ - Vtty nn^ 
wme, if not ungratefal*--^ Witen'a man ht^ 
pm to calcnlate his means of fitonig efil, 
he is but a step removed from patting Unh 
to trial} and he who listens to tide saggM<^ 
tions of Dbhonootr, theogh he do noltealu^ 
a friend of her, may be thoa^ at lent lo 
treat her with civiUty; 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

What business had I to be visitiDg Eu- 
phrasia P I could not^ for I would not^ 
marry her; unless Margaret should volun^ 
tarily abandon my protection. Did I mean 
to play with her young feelings ? to make 
myself amusement in angling for her mai- 
den heart? Or^ did I know myself so 
little as not to see the approaches of a pas- 
sion which was sure to triumph over every 
honourable resolve if I should suffer it to 
gather head ? No, no— No ! I saw what 
I was doing well enough : I marked the 
blush upon the cheek of Euphrasie: I 
counted all the steps, step after step, by 
which we should both descend, or mount, 
if you prefer this word, till we were gone 
past all return. I saw the danger, I say,i 

Vol. I. 19 
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and never winked at it I leaned over the 
precipice in very wantonness^ and pleased 
myself with growing dizzy. Why so? 
Why 80 9 Is it not one of the inestimable 
privileges of humanity to be inconsistent ? 
I am human— cursedly human — ^flesh and 
marrow. 

Never go to talk to me of honour^ senti- 
ment^ delicacy ! I tell yon I have as much 
of them as you^ or hundred others that 
shall be born years after you. Lives there 
that man can lay a charge against my ho- 
nour ? Am I not a man ? I have proved 
it I think : for I am half maddened with 
the privilege. 

I did precisely what other reasonable 
beings do in like predicaments : I persist- 
ed^ in despite of reason^ in drinking of a 
pleasure whose effects were more than 
headache. ^Twas 'thus I argued with my- 
self— (What a blessing men make of rea- 
son! 
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Euphrasia will love me ; for I shall make 
her. I shall as certainly love Euphrasia. 
But I never will avow it. My fate is fixed. 
I must live with Margaret; be tied to her^ 
body and soul^ for life. But I will have a 
holiday^ and dance till my chains rattle^ if 
they will let me. Why should I not ? It 
cannot harm Euphrasia. When we shall 
have parted^ she will soon forget me in 
new conquests^ and the recollection of one 
brief season of gayety and beauty will help 
to make my dreary winter tolerable. Love 
never killed any body. That is bnt a 
fancy sketch of poets^ & vision of roman- 
cers. . • « • And so on^ and so on. 

This is very villainous. It is very hu- 
man. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Haughty and dull Margaret^ I will 
fly to Eupbrasie. She has no eye of fire 
to kindle me to rage^ no frown of ice to 
chill me to indifference. 

Alas^ alas^ Margaret! we make the con- 
sequences of our misdemeanours j&xcuses 
for their repetition ; we are despicable 
wretches^ men and women ; and if I wrong- 
ed thee^ when I told myself that thou^ thy 
coldness and ingratitude drove me forth^ to 
seek for warmth and blandishments by 
other hearths^ think how passion films the 
eye^ and how gladly the drooping con- 
science hies to any shelter^ to plume her 
wet feathers and recover from the rain. 

Let me walk out with Euphrasie. 

Behind the sunny village of Yeytaux 
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fhere winds a path up to the very sammit 
of the Dent de Jaman^ where the humble 
chalet (1) peeps dimly through themist^ and 
the mountain herd crop their pasture through 
snows which never wholly melt. .Glo- 
rious is the view to him who climbs that 
path at early dawn ! The lake in minia- 
ture from horn to horn of its crescentic 
course ; towns^ villages^ and hamlets ; ridges 
on ridges of mountains^ here tufted to the 
very peaks with giant firs^ there rearing 
their bald grey heads^ stern and unblench- 
ingy in the very front of heaven ; all seen 
below — before him;— softly remote — sub- 
limely proximate.! Lo! the thin vapour 
scuds between it and his eye— the mist ga- 
thers from the valleys and the mountains' 
«ideS; and inwrap him like a mantle — he 
«ees nothing but the ground beneath his 
ieet — whileihe driving shower wets him to 

(1) Cheese-hut 
19* 
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the skiD. Saddenlj^ forth bursts the son! 
the grey wreath rolls before it, and like a 
veil raised slowly from the face of beauty^ re- 
veals the landscape dazzingly magnificent. 
Madame de Grironconrt would behold 
this scene; at least, she would ascend a 
brief way, if she could, the mountain path; 
and Euphrasia should behold it too; and 
I7 who knew the path so well, might be 
their guide, if so it pleased me. Ah ! too 
happy privilege ! too blissful day I I went 
with them ; now assisting one, and now the 
other ; here before them, and there behind 
them ; till Madame de Gironcourt, becom- 
ing tired, sat down upon a stone, and 
laughingly refused to stir a step further, 
siuce her days of romance were by: But 
Euphrasie, she said, was younger, and 
might ascend with me a little higher if she 
felt disposed, while she herself would 
wait us where she was, and philosophise 
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upoQ the difference of ages. And Eu- 
phrasia was encouraged to go with me a 
few steps higher. 

How I blessed the rugged way which 
rendered my support so necessary! and 
with what trembling eagerness I lent my 
arm^ or hand^ to bear her up from falling. 

I touched her — touched her hand — ^Eu- 
phrasia^s ; I felt the delicate pulse beat tre- 
mulous to mine through the glove which 
covered the soft slight fingers. 

We stopped. We were within sight 
and call of Madame de Gironcourt; but 
far enough to feel that we were actually 
alone together. 

^^ Shall we sketch this view? .... Yet 
— perhaps it would but spoil our pleasure. 
Do you not think so^ Miss De Gironcourt.^^ 

"Yes. When a landscape has real 
beauty that is new to me^ I care not to 
i)opy it at first. It is only when the enjoy-' 
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ment is past that I think of transferring its 
memory to paper/^ 

She was silent^ and looked forward on 
the scene. I too was silent ; but I gazed 
on her. 

And when she turned^ and found my 
eyes rivetted too fondly on her beauty^ the 
blood rushed to the pale cheeks of the in- 
genuous girl^ and she bent down her head^ 
distressed. There was deep embarrass- 
ment upon us both. Theu ^Euphrasia 
said gently, '^ Let us go/^ 

I sighed ; but repeated after her, ^^Yes — 
let U8 go.^^ I would have given the world 
at that moment to be able to throw my- 
self at her feet, and offer her a pure heart 
and unpledged honour, such as were meet 
for her acceptance. 

But that brief moment of delight! for 
me — night and day, at Margaret's side or 
hx my lonely closet, it was a constant theme 
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of thought, an intoxication to which I had 

recourse as the opium-eater sits down to 

« 

his daily drug, whose operation is to bring 
before him reveries in which he loves to 
dream away his being, reckless of, or wil- 
ling to endure, the misery which must follow 
his awaking. And for Euphrasia ; — when 
the hot blood mounted to her innocent brow, 
it carried with it the vague consciousness 
of a feeling then first known, and whose 
thrill might never after be forgotten till 
age should have obtunded the keen senses 
and curdled thick the hearths free current. 
But age, ah me ! it was not her's to know. 

I have written now for eight days with 
but little intermission; and my task is 
nearly completed. The time has passed 
more quickly than I could have thought, 
and on the whole less painful. Ah ! could 
my days be ever such ! so checkered with 
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bright hours — or even blest with moments 

of self-oblivioii — ^I might yet Bat 

DO — that cannot be ! Even now the sha- 
dow darkens^ where Fate hangs over me 
and mocks relief. Bat why should I bring 
it on my rare and narrow gleam of sun- 
shine ? I will to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

I HAVE had a dream. I went to bed 
after fiDishing the preceding chapter^ quite 
beguiled of my misery^ and lighter in heart 
than I have been this many a long month. 
Why could I not sleep in peace? Is not 
the day of evil all sufficient in itself^ that 
my brain must continue even in slumber to 
work out my sad story^ and torment me 
with anticipated hell ? 

The interior of a church ; the priest rea- 
dy by the altar; and Euphrasia and I upon 
the altar steps^ in bridal attire. Yes^ thus 
it was : the pointed windows — the pillared 
aisles — the railed in chancel. But the roof 
appeared to be the tops of lofty mountains, 
white with snows or dark with nodding fo- 
liage. And there was no light other than that 
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dim mysterious twilight atmosphere^ sun' 
less alike and moonless^ which usually sur- 
rounds one in a dream, and through it the 
form of the priest was but indistinctly visi- 
ble, as in outline, and even her who stood 
beside me, habited a bride, I rather felt 
than saw to be Euphrasia. And the cere- 
mony commenced. And I said to Euphra- 
sia, Shall we sketch this view ? And it 
seemed to me a question meet for the oc- 
casion: and Euphrasia answered, Yes^ 
let us go ; and her answer also seemed a 
proper one. Then the church was in a 
blaze of light ; and the priest — ^behold, he 
was my uncle! and he held on his left 
arm an infant, the very image of him- 
self, the which he was apparently about to 
christen; for his right hand was dipped 
in the font. I turned to my partner : if 
was Margaret in matron's robe and cap 
that stood beside me ! She smiled mall* 
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ciously. And the priest^ sprinkling the 
infant's face^ named it Julian. Then I 
sprang forward, and seized the masker by 
the robes. The child and Margaret dis- 
appeared. The lights were extinguished. 
I dragged my enemy down the steps of the 
altar — through the aisle — tearing his robes 
into tatters ; yet he spoke not, nor strug- 
gled. We reached the churchyard — the 
remainder of the dress fell from him ; and I 
saw it was a shroud which had wrapped a 
human body in the last stage of decompo- 
sition. The livid flesh, all cold and clam- 
my, moved and quivered like a jelly under 
my touch, and the loose skin curled up in 
flakes, retreating as it were before the vi- 
tal heat of my fingers. But the eyes glared 
life-like, my uncle's pale gray eyes, from 
the rotting sockets, and my uncle's calm 
chill smile played tauntingly around the 

jellied jaws, and all the features, though. 
Vol. 1. SO 
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MM it were^ floating in black putridity^ were 
still my uncle^s. Then I was seized with 
a horrible demoniac rage^ and thrust my 
hand desperately into the mouth between 
the dropping lips ; and the worms crept 
forth^ and tumbled about in heaps^ abomi- 
nably gay ! upon my fingers ; and 

It is too horrible. * * * 

The scene was changed, f was stand- 
ing in a strange apartment. On my arm 
lay Euphrasia^ like one that had fainted, — 
white as a sheets her fine hair all dishevel- 
led^ and her arms dropt helplessly beside 
her. By the door stood a tall man, the no- 
blest of the race — one loved by me and 
honoured. His right hand covered his 
averted face, while the left pointed fixedly 
to the burden I supported. Though I 
knew it was Euphrasia I held, and how, 
yet then it seemed I looked upon her for 
the first time. I looked. Euphrasia was 



^ 
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dead. Then all was rage and confusioD^ 
and shrieks^ and bloodshed ; and Euphra- 
sia became my sister^ Eunice^ and stretch- 
ed forth her arms to the tall • man^ from 
whose side a sanguine stream appeared to 
spirt in one broad jet^ and flooded the 
apartment. And every thing grew dim^ 
and appeared to swim round with me : and 
for a moment I seemed to be no where^ and 
nothings yet still conscious of existence* 
And then I felt as if I were awaking from 
a dream ; and a soft hand put a pistol^ 
which I knew to be loaded; into mine ; and 
another hand^ that seemed a skeleton^s^ 
pressed my fingers closely on the lock. 
Margaret stood beside me^ her proud eyes 
flashing malicious triumph^ and her beauti* 
ful mouth distorted with a sneer^ while her 
finger pointed to the weapon ; and before 
me moved a skeleton shape^ which; aU 
though fleshless and featureless^ methought 
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was yet my uncle^ and chattered Mrith 
gamless teeth; and beckoned me with rag- 
ged finger^ while its other hand held towards 
me^ and above its head^ an hour-glass^ 
through whose measured stem the sand was 
dropping strangely fast; and all the joints 
of the vile thing clattered with a ludicrous 
noise and motion^ as if in mockery. 

Then I turned aside in disgust^ and felt 
chill; and shivered \ and my hand relaxed 
upon the weapon. And the skeleton beck- 
oned more earnest than before^ and rattled 
its dry bones; and Margaret laughed aloud; 
and disappeared. And with that; the bare 
limbs and ribs of the ghastly spectre began 
to assume an appearance of heat — then grew 
red like fire; — and blazed ; while between 
the ribs appeared; what I had not before 
observed; what seemed a heart — but dry 
and shrivelled; and looking hard like any 
stone : and the flames seemed to have no 
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effect upon it; but there it hung^ unchang- 
ed and motionless^ like the pendulum of a 
stopped timepiece. And obscene and hor- 
rible shapes^ such as childhood shadows 
out its devils^ filled the place where Mar- 
garet had stood; and crowded on the other 
side of me^ and around about the spectre 
uncle,— every where but behind me ; and 
they grinned and gibbered, and mowed, 
and pointed at me their black and skiniqr 
arms ; and my ears began to tingle with 
vile noises, and my brain to grow dizzy, 
and my eyes dim. And the sounds there- 
with grew louder, — and more confused, 
and the skeleton threw down his glass and 
beckoned with both hands, — and his head 
nodded on the spine as if in taunt, — and the 
devils drew nearer to me, narrowing their 
crescent, — and my disgust and irresolution 
grew rage and desperation, — torrents of fire 
seemed blazing around me, and burning 

80* 
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throagh my eyes into my brain^ — ^I stretched 
out my armed hand^ shook it^ and sprang 
forward. I awoke. ^^ Damned spirit — if 
thou be such ! begone ! Begone^ I say ! 
ni come to thee — if I may : thou need^st 
not remind me of my purpose. • • Ay ! 
ni come to thee^ I tell thee. • . But that's 
all stuff — all wrong — ^wrong — wrong !'' 
Where am I ? Was it but a dream ? I 

lived over my life ; and I But that 

cannot be ! I shall sleep, I knoW; where 
no such dreams can haunt my pillow. 
Oh ! would that sleep were come ! Would 
it were ! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

In saying I should make Euphrasia love 
me^ it is not meant that such was my inten- 
tioD; but that this must be the unavoidable 
result of the indulgence of my own attach- 
ment. For though at times I am half dis- 
tracted in my notions of right and wrongs 
and know not what is meant by honour — 
and who does? yet there is a great differ- 
ence in doing a thing and causing it to be 
done^ — at least in point of fact; though in 
effect the cases may be just the same; and 
conscience^ seldom stubborn while the pas- 
sions keep her amused^ is satisfied with the 
. sophistry of this inconsequent distinction^ 
and pleads innocent of all but passive guilL 
Led on myself by the delicious chase of a 
new and pure affection^ and thinkings not 
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ODJastly^ that provided I did not endeavoar 
to knit Euphrasia's untried sympathies in- 
dissolubly with mine own^ whatever tem- 
porary impression I might make upon her 
feelings would be set aside with the object 
ttiat excited it^ or be readily displaced by 
another; T gave myself up to the full fasci- 
nation of my new idolatry^ reckless^ as I 
have before intimated^ of what might hap- 
pen from it to myself^ and resolate to guard 
as far as in my power agfdnst evil conse- 
qnences to Euphrasia. — ^I did not refieet 
that such affections as I was likely to ex- 
cite, though they may be held in abeyance^ 
cannot wholly be forgotten, no more than 
other often iterated impressions, and are 
dlways liable to be renewed. So vilely does 
Honour tamper with Right Principle, or 
Principle with Honour; which is it? I 
know not, J(l). 

(1) It should scarcely be necessary to warn the 
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If Eaphrasia learned to love me, I need 
not say ; the sequel will show. I never 
entertained her on the subject of my pas- 
sion, nor even intimated its existence by 
act, or look, or word, as far as I remember, 
except on one occasion — ^No, I forget the 
Bcene upon the hill. 1 was a fool to talk 
so. Could it be possible indeed to conceal 
a passion for a fine woman so very strictly 
that it should not betray itself at times in 

reader against the sophistry of such remarks, as 
thej are very evidently elicited by the mental an- 
guish of the writer. Bitterness of feeling, from 
whatever cause, will often find vent in unjust sar- 
casm, and not unfrequently in cynical levities of 
expression that are directly opposite to the true 
moral tone of the party's character. In authors 
this eccentricity of self-libelling, — inverse hypocri- 
sy, so to call it, — often has its birth in the mere 
vanity of genius^ as, for example, in Byron, whom 
even Goethe could fall into the absurd mistake of 
supposing all the broken-hearted things and liver- 
less monsters he chose to advertise himself* 
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icty or look^ or word P However^ the par- 
ticular occasion I refer to was as follows. 

Mad. de Gironcourt resided at Moii- 
treux^ and a frequent and fayoarite prome- 
nade of her's was the path in the declivity 
where I first met her with Euphrasia. I 
frequently joined them in this walk. One 
aftemoon, Euphrasia and myself being in 
advance of her mother^ who was accompa- 
nied by the pastor of Mon^ux^ Euphrasia 
proposed that we should stop a moment to 
give them time to overtake us^ as they 
walked but slow. Our resting place chan- 
ced to be the very spot which I think I 
have mentioned as having a sort of garde- 
fou to enclose it. 

" It was here/' I remarked, " that I first 
had the pleasure of meeting Miss De Gi- 
roncourt I never shall forget it.^^ 

The observation, of no importance in itself, 
called for no reply, and there was silence 
on both sides. I leaned over the raiL 
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^^ See^^^ I said^ ^' see^ Miss De Giron- 
court^ how beaatifully the setting sun tinges 
the snowy top of the Dent da Midi.^^ 

^^ Beautifully/^ replied Euphrasia ; ^^tha 
loveliest colour of a newly opened rose, 
the inner side of the leaf.^^ 

^^You return soon to England^ I am 

told V 

^^ Yes/^ said Euphrasia^ with some sur- 
prise at the abruptness of the question. 
^^ We have been waiting for some time the 
return of a relative from the south. He is 
now expected almost immediately. The 
moment he arrives we shall be ready to 
proceed with him to Faris.^' 

^' And as the rose tints we were now ad« 
miring so will be your recollections^ if at 
all agreeable^ of our short acquaintance. 
Mark^ even while I speak they are gon&~ 
and the scene is left all cold and colourless 
as before ButP' — ^I continued has- 
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tily^ fearing to be interrupted by Enphra- 
sia^ if not by the party we were waitings 
and who were now close at hand — '' But I, 
Miss De Gironcourt^ — ^if it may be per- 
mitted me to say it^ — ^I am like the sun 
which gives those evanescent tints : in a 
moment he will have disappeared^ but he 
will carry with him to other climes the 
same aspect which he showed in tbisy and 
even here will rise again on the morrow to 
shine with undiminished warmth upon the 
scene of yesterday/^ 

The metaphor might have been carried 
further ; for the sun would touch again the 
snow-capt mountain with a ray of beauty^ 
again the unstained heart of £uphrasie 
would glow with a reflected passion, feel- 
ings of delight and beauty renovated, re- 
miniscences couhur de rose. 
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